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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1955 
J. RayMonp Dersy, Epiror 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement”’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837 ; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1955 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1954 in PQ, xxxiv (1955), 97-176, or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1955. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
XxxIV (1955), 102,’’ where will be found the original complete 
entry or a further reference to it. In all cases where no date is 
specified, 1955 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are P. M. Mitchell (Danish), Albert 
J. George (French), Hugo Bergenthal (German), Lienhard Bergel 
(Italian), Alfred Hower (Portuguese), Edmund L. King (Span- 
ish), John B. Hughes (Spanish American) ; and, in English, James 
V. Logan, Richard H. Fogle, Stewart C. Wileox, and Andrew H. 
Wright (who sean the journals and other periodicals), Ernest Bern- 
baum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, David V. Erdman, Thomas M. 
Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, Clarence D. Thorpe, and Bennett 
Weaver (who review studies, ete., within their respective fields). 

In terminating his connection with this bibliography the present 
editor wishes to thank Messrs. Harvey H. Davis, William R. Parker, 

3aldwin Maxwell, and Charles B. Woods for substantial help and 
various courtesies ; and to make public acknowledgment of the pain- 
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staking, faithful contributions of all his associates, past and present, 
without whose diligent efforts such a bibliography would be im- 
possible. 
The new editor will be Martin K. Nurmi. Authors and publishers 
are invited to send him offprints and review copies in care of 
Department of English, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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N The Nation 
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Poetry 
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Revue d'histoire de la philosophie 

Revista Iberoamericana 

Revista Iberoamericana de bibliografia 
Revista de literatura 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Revista di letterature moderene e comparate 
Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana 
Revista de las Indias (Bogotd) 

Rocky Mountain Review 

Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 
Revue de Paris 

Revue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
Romanic Review 

The Review of Religion 

Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento 

Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa 

The Shakespeare Association Bulletin 
South Atlantic Quarterly 

Scrutiny 
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Thought 
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Year’s Work in English Studies 
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Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung 
Zeitschrift fiir Religion und Geistesgeschichte 


ENGLISH 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘*‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1954.’’ By Lawrence M. 
Price. JEGP, tiv (1955), 387-91. 


Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century and After: I.’’ 
YWES, xxxiv (1953), 255-91. 


Chapman, Robert William. Jane Austen: A Critical Bibliography. 
Second Edition. Oxford, Clarendon. 
See PQ, xxxmm (1954), 100, for remarks on the First Edition. The Second 
Edition contains some corrections and a few additions. 
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‘Current Bibliography.’’ Compiled by Carl R. Woodring. KS, 1v 
(1955), 108-30. 
‘*This bibliography, a regular department of the Keats-Shelley Journal, is 
a register of the literary interest in Keats, Shelley, Byron, Hunt, and their 
circles from (approximately) July 1953 through June 1954.’’ 


“*English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 
G. S. Alleman, John Loftis, and Charles B. Woods. PQ, xxxiv 
(1955), 225-34. 


Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note- 


Book. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 101. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, v1 (1955), 94-96. 


Matthews, William, compiler. British Autobiographies: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of British Autiobiographies Published or 
Written before 1951. Berkeley, University of California Press. 


Nangle, B. C. The Monthly Review, Second Series, 1790-1815: In- 
dexes of Contributors and Articles. London and New York, Ox- 
ford University Press. 

Rev. in NQNS, m (1955), 276. 


Pettit, Henry. A Bibliography of Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts.’’ 
Boulder, University of Colorado Press, 1954. 


‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1954.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, 
XxxIVv (1955), 97-176. 


The Rosenwald Collection. A Catalogue of Illustrated Books and 
Manuscripts ... the gift of Lessing J. Rosenwald to the Library 


of Congress. Washington, Government Printing Office. $3. 
Rev. in Library, X (1955), 64-65. 
Sixty-three Blake entries. 


Tooley, R. V. English Books with Coloured Plates, 1790-1860: A 
Bibliographical Account of the Most Important Books Illustrated 
by English Artists in Colour Aquatint and Colour Lithography. 


London, Batsford, 1954. 
Rev. in Library, X (1955), 134-37. 


Ward, W. S. Index and Finding List of Serials Published in the 


British Isles, 1789-1832. See PQ, xxx (1954), 101. 
Rev. by D. B. Green in KSJ, 1v (1955), 108. 


Wright, Austin, ed. ‘‘ Victorian Bibliography for 1954.’’ MP, tu 
(1955), 233-61. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Bauer, Josephine. The London Magazine, 1820-29. See PQ, Xxx1Vv 
(1955), 102. 
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Rev. by W. 8. Ward in MLN, txx (1955), 379-81; by E. L. Brooks in KSJ, 
Iv (1955), 106-08; by Geoffrey Carnall in RES, vi (1955), 98-100. 


Boner, Harold A. Hungry Generations: The Nineteenth-Century 
Case against Malthusianism. New York, King’s Crown. 


Cecil, David. Lord Melbourne. London, Constable, 1954; New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. by Christopher Sykes in Encounter, 11 (1954), 62-66; in VQR, xxx! 
(1955), eviii. 


Elliot, Margaret M. British History Displayed, 1688-1950. New 
York, Cambridge University Press. 


Evans, B. Ifor. Literature and Science. London, Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxvi (1955), 181. 


Himmelfarb, Gertrude. ‘‘Malthus.’’ Encounter, v (1955), 53-60. 


Judd, Gerrit P., IV. Members of Parliament, 1734-1832. Yale His- 
torical Publications, Mise., No. 61. New Haven, Yale University 


Press. 
Rev. in USQBR, x1 (1955), 323. 


Maceoby, 8S. English Radicalism, 1786-1832: From Paine to Cobbett. 


London, Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 728. 


Nicholson, Norman. The Lakers. London, Robert Hale. 

Rev. by Rex Warner in London Magazine, 1 (1955), 89-91; in Li, Feb. 24, 
p. 351. 

‘*. , .how people looked and the landscape of the Lake District from the 
time of Defoe until, almost, the present day.’’ 


Reynolds, James A. The Catholic Emancipation Crisis in Ireland, 
1823-1829. Yale Historical Publications, Mise., No. 60. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1954. 


Sterba, Editha and Richard. Beethoven and His Nephew. Transl. 
W. R. Trask. Pantheon Books. 
Rev. by G. Simpson, SRL, Feb. 5, p. 17. 
Webb, R. K. The British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848: Literacy 
and Social Tension. New York, Columbia University Press. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 
103. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxiv (1953), 260-61; by A. 8. P. Wood- 

house in MLN, txx (1955), 374-77; by John Holloway in RES, vi (1955), 94-96. 


Allen, Walter. The English Novel: A Short Critical History. London, 


Phoenix House, 1954; New York, Dutton. 
Rev. by W. W. Robson in London Magazine, 11 (1955), 85-90; by H. C. Web- 
ster in SRL, Sept. 10, pp. 39-40. 
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Crawford. See ‘‘ Jeffrey.’’ 


Dobrée, Bonamy. The Broken Cistern. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 104. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxvi (1955), 180-81. 


Foerster, Donald M. ‘‘Critical Approval of Epic Poetry in the Age 
of Wordsworth.’’ PMLA, uxx (1955), 682-705. 

This essay is a sequel to the author’s paper on the attack on the epic, pub- 
lished a year ago. Here he presents the other side of the picture—those who 
admired the epic, with a detailed explanation of what epic writers were valued 
and why, and what were the concepts of the epic in this period. (J.V.L.) 


Hopkins, Kenneth. The Poets Laureate. London, Bodley Head. 
Rev. in Li, Feb. 3, p. 209. 


Ker, W. P. On Modern Literature: Lectures and Addresses. Ed. by 
James Sutherland and Terence Spencer. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 

Among the authors discussed are Jane Austen, Scott, Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
and Keats. 


Kinsley, James, ed. Scottish Poetry: A Critical Survey. London, 


Cassell. 
Rev. in Li, Sept. 1, p. 347. 


Knox, Bernard, et al. Tragic Themes in Western Literature: Seven 
Essays. Ed., with an Introduction, by Cleanth Brooks. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 

Contributors include Bernard Knox, Chauncey B. Tinker, Henri Peyre, May- 
nard Mack, and Louis Martz. 


Kronenberger, Louis. The Republic of Letters. New York, Knopf. 
Rev. by M. Schorer in NR, July 4, pp. 18-20. 


Lucas, F’. L. Style. London, Cassell. 

Meyerhoff, Hans. Time in Literature. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

Mittner. See ‘‘German’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Muschg, Walter. Tragische Interaturgeschichte. Zweite, umgear- 
beitete und erweiterte Auflage. Bern, Francke Verlag, 1953. 
Rev. by A. Oras in JEGP, Liv (1955), 135-39. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Vol. IV: 
Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850. Second Edition. 
New York, Cambridge University Press. 


Powys, John Cooper. Visions and Revisions: A Book of Interary 
Devotions. London, Macdonald. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 720. 
Essays on (among others) Lamb, Shelley, and Keats. 
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Price, Lawrence Marsden. English Literature in Germany. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 37. 
Berkeley, 1953. 

Rev. by W. Paulsen in JEGP, tiv (1955), 140-41. 


Read, Herbert. The True Voice of Feeling. See PQ, xxxim (1954), 


103. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxxtv (1953), 261-62. 


Tindall, William York. The Literary Symbol. New York, Columbia 
University Press. 


Trilling, Lionel. The Opposing Self. London, Secker and Warburg; 
New York, Viking. 

Rev. by Roy Fuller in London Magazine, 11 (1955), 87-90; by Robert W. 
Linscott in AS, xxiv (1955), 360-66; by Angus Wilson in Encounter, v (1955), 
79-82; in Li, Aug. 18, p. 265; by H. Jones in SRL, Feb. 12, pp. 11-12. 

Important essays on Jane Austen, Keats, Wordsworth. 


Wain, John, ed. Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry. See 
PQ, xxxiv (1955), 105. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxxiv (1953), 260. 
Walsh, Dorothy. ‘‘Literature and the Literary Judgment.’’ UTQ, 
xxiv (1955), 341-50. 


Wardman, H. W. ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme: Ironical Ambiguity.’’ 
KR, xvu (1955), 449-71. 


Warren, Austin. ‘‘Modes of Literary Thought.’’ YR, xiiv (1955), 
271-78. 
Review of reeent works by R. 8. Crane, Richard McKeon, Philip Wheelwright, 
and W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism. Vol. I: The Later 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. Il: The Romantic Age. London, Cape; 
New Haven, Yale University Press. 

Rev. by J. Wain in Spectator, Oct. 28, pp. 559-60; by M. Schorer in NYT, 
July 10, p. 6; by D. Daiches in SRL, July 16, pp. 24-25; by Calvin D. Linton 
in AS, xxv (Winter, 1955-56), 124-25; in Li, Nov. 3, p. 755; in USQBR, x1 
(1955), 347-48. 

Whicher, George Frisbie. Poetry and Civilization: Essays. Collected 
and edited by Harriet Fox Whicher. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Verbal Icon. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 105. 
Rev. by E. Davidson in JEGP, Liv (1955), 269-74. 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 


Alford, Violet. ‘‘. .. And the Boulanger.’’ TLS, Jan. 1, 1954, p. 9. 
See Margaret Dean-Smith, ibid., Jan. 8, 1954, p. 25; Arnold Palmer, ibid., 
Jan. 15, 1954, p. 41. 
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Babb, Howard S. Techniques of Conversation in Jane Austen’s 


Novels. Ph.D. dissertation (unpublished). Harvard University. 

Detailed analyses of the linguistic habits of the various characters show 
how Jane Austen dramatizes primary human motives and the conditions of 
social existence in relatively trivial conversations that do not violate a decorous 
social tone. 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘The Letters of Jane Austen.’’ Cambridge 
Journal, vu (1954), 259-76. 


Branton, Clarence L. ‘‘The Ordinations in Jane Austen’s Novels.’’ 
NCF, x (1955), 156-59. 


Burchell, Samuel C. ‘‘Jane Austen: The Theme of Isolation.’’ 
NCF, x (1955), 146-50. 


An attempt to ‘‘equate’’ Jane Austen and Joyce. 


Chapman. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Chapman, R. W., ed. The Works of Jane Austen: Volume VI: Minor 
Works. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 105. 
. Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 263; by Winifred Husbands in MLR, u (1955), 
69-70. 


Gorer, Geoffrey. ‘‘A Passage in Mansfield Park.’’ TLS, Oct. 1, 
1954, p. 625. 
See replies by R. W. Chapman and 8S. Tunnicliffe, ibid., Oct. 8, 1954, p. 641. 


bd 


Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘New Letters from Jane Austen’s Home.’ 
TLS, Aug. 19, p. 484. 

‘*. . .both Cassadra’s letters and her mother’s confirm how perfectly Jane 
Austen had been placed, how exactly betwixt and between, in how deep a humus 
of ordinary life, for observation, record and interpretation.’’ See comments 
by D. Fisher and E. E. Phare, ibid., Aug. 26, p. 493. 


Ker. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


O’Connor, Frank. ‘‘ Jane Austen and the Flight from Faney.’’ YR, 
XLV (1955), 31-47. 

Jane Austen’s subject and obsession is ‘‘the conflict between the imagination 
and the judgment to which she returns again and again. . .’’ (p. 36). Thus 
‘‘the moralist and the artist, the judgment and the instincts, are always at 
war in her. . .’’ (p. 37). In consequence she sometimes produces ‘‘ precisely 
the opposite effect from that she sets out to achieve’’ (p. 40). Without in the 
least denying Jane Austen the brilliance and, particularly in Pride and Preju- 
dice, the perfection of her attainment, Mr. O’Connor subtly appraises the ef- 
fects in her novels of her own artistic criticisms of her work. (8.C.W.) 


Parks, Edd W. ‘‘ A Human Failing in Pride and Prejudice?’’ NCF, 
x (1955), 237-40. 

Schoeck, R. J. ‘‘ Jane Austen and the Sense of Exposure : Heuristics 
in Pride and Prejudice.’’ ES, xxxvi (1955), 154-57. 

Shibata, Akinori. ‘‘Some Criticisms on Jane Austen’s Emma.’’ The 


Humanities (Journal of the Yokohama National University), 
Section II, No. 2 (1953), 28-33. 
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Shibata, Akinori. ‘‘Two Female Characters Drawn by Jane 
Austen.”’ The Humanities (Journal of the Yokohama National 
University), Section II, No. 3 (1954), 27-35. 


Marianne Dashwood and Elizabeth Bennet. 


Sparrow, John. ‘‘Jane Austen and Sidney Smith.’’ TLS, July 2, 
1954, p. 429. 

Argues that Jane Austen may have met Smith in Bath, and have taken him 
as her model for Henry Tilney. See comments and replies by F. W. Bradbrook, 
tbid., July 16, 1954, p. 457; by John Sparrow, ibid., July 23, 1954, p. 473; 
by F. W. Bradbrook, ibid., July 30, 1954, p. 487; by J. D. K. Lloyd, ibid., Aug. 
6, 1954, p. 501; by Cecil Price, ibid., Oct. 15, 1954, p. 657. 


Tillotson, Kathleen. ‘‘ Jane Austen.’’ TLS, Sept. 17, 1954, p. 591. 


A contemporary description of Jane Austen by Fulwar William Fowle, Rector 
of Allington, Wilts. 


Trilling. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Wright, A. H. Jane Austen’s Novels. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 106. 
Rev. by Dorothy Van Ghent in MLN, Lxx (1955), 214-16; by Geoffrey Bul- 
lough in YWES, xxiv (1953), 266. 


BLAKE 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision. Ithaca, 


Cornell University Press. 

It is tempting, instructive, and historically valid to ‘‘ bring together and com- 
pare Blake’s and Yeats’s symbolism.’’ But it is not easy to make a unified 
book out of the comparison, especially if one is honest enough to eschew the 
symmetries of specious likeness and facile contrast. Adams makes almost too 
much of the similarity between vortex and gyre, and really too little of the 
vast difference between what Blake sees in the emblematic texture of events 
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has relatively much. The brief comparison of Blake and Swinburne is good. 
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to have seen a real coming to grips with the Yeats-Ellis commentary on the 
prophetic books. Through the author’s gentle style the vitality of his issues 
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identifies more fully with Yeats than with Blake. His own observation is that 
Blake identifies with Los, the cosmic smith, while ‘‘ Yeats consciously sees 
himself as the Urizenic figure.’’ 

The reading of Europe is chaotically wrong, but for the author’s purposes 
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merits, based on certain internal features, formal qualities, or types rather than 
on a chronological pattern of composition or publication. He has given us a 
broad selection of the poetry: ‘‘most, if not all, of the very first-rate poetry,’’ 
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Hallowell, Hilda, ‘‘ Keats in Devon.’’ Ii, July 28, p. 140. 
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Rey. by D. Ferguson in NYHTB, June 12, p. 3; in TLS, Feb. 18, p. 107; in 
VQR, xxx1 (1955), cix. 

The noteworthy item in Mr. Murry’s new edition of this now thrice-revised 
collection of essays on Keats is a substantial forty-one page article called 
‘Keats and Isabella Jones.’’ Here the author sets himself the task of exposing 
what he regards as the misleading portrait of Keats as poet, lover, and man 
drawn by John Gittings in Keats: The Living Year. (See PQ, xxxiv [1955], 
115-16.) 

Granting that Mr. Gittings’s book has certain merits, Mr. Murry insists that 
its defects far outweigh its virtues. And chief among the defects is an overall 
faulty critical method of claiming resemblances where none exist and the setting 
up of hypotheses and guesses as fact which presently become the accepted 
bases for erroneous conclusions; hence a line of argument built on mere as- 
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sumption or at best on distorted factual data, quite contrary to acceptable 
evidence. Thus, Gittings would have us believe that Keats was a poet who in 
his final great creative year could neither trust nor utilize his memory, his 
intellect, his imagination or his past experience but must have before him when 
he wrote some piece of writing, by Burton, or Shakespeare, or even himself, or 
must recently have had in his eye some chancel, some painted window, or in 
his mind some immediate experience (such as a coach ride, a dinner or a pre- 
vious night with Mrs. Isabella Jones), from which to draw idea or image. 
This Mr. Murry rightly contends is a falsification of Keats as he stands in 
his poetry and letters, especially of his final great year. 

In more specific argument Murry proceeds to show the lack of validity in 
many of the ‘‘borrowings’’ from Burton and the lack of conclusiveness in 
some of the ‘‘parallels’’ with Shakespeare (as in the case of the alleged echo 
of ‘‘Ripeness is all’’ in Hyperion). Dealing with an even more crucial issue, 
Murry strikes at the conjectures about the dating of ‘‘Bright Star’’ and 
‘*Hush, Hush’’ in relationship first to a developed love for Isabella Jones, and 
second to a consummation of this love just before the trip to Chichester and 
the beginning of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’’ He finds nothing of evidence here, 
only assumption, imagination, perhaps a wish. Particularly damaging is 
Murry’s exposure (p. 134) of the inconsistency in Gittings’s contention that 
‘‘Hush, Hush’’ describes both the first meeting with Isabella, in 1817, and 
the event of the consummation, in 1819, when put alongside the author’s reiter- 
ated hypothesis that Keats’s ‘‘experiences were instantly reflected in his poe- 
try.’’ Reveal the error in such assumptions, says Murry, and the whole house 
of cards of succeeding argument falls to the ground. 

The better one knows Keats the more likely one will be to adjudge Murry 
victor in this tilt. True, on occasion the subjective element may have entered 
in: the argument is not without traces of emotion. But this is explicable and 
has no bearing on the validity of Murry’s case. The important fact is that 
with clear logic and abundant evidence at hand he shows the basically fic- 
tional quality of much of the book he is discussing: the imagined parallels, 
the conjectures that become immediate certainties, the impossibilities and in- 
consistencies. And these needed exposure. (C.D.T.) 


Page, Frederick, ed. Letters of John Keats. World’s Classies (double 
volume). Oxford 1954. 
Rev. by H. E. Briggs in KSJ, 1v (1955), 103-04. 
Contains larger part of Keats’s letters in Maurice Forman text. 


Parson, Donald. Portraits of Keats. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 117. 
Rev. by W. B. Pope in KSJ, 1v (1955), 104-06. 


Powys. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Rollins Hyder Edward, ed. More Letters and Poems of the Keats 
Circle. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 

Rev. in USQBR, x1 (1955), 315-16. 

Selecting forty-three items from a collection of letters and notes written by 
or to Fanny Keats de Llanos recently purchased by Arthur Houghton and 
promptly turned over by him to Harvard University, Professor Rollins has 
in this volume made important, if comparatively limited, additions to his 
earlier The Keats Circle. Though Fanny Keats is the central figure in the book, 
she is far from being the heroine of it. Indeed, her stature tends to diminish 
virtually with her every appearance, while that of George Keats, author of 
twenty of the letters printed, grows with almost every paragraph he writes, 
until in the end he stands before us in a very favorable light, indeed. For 
where Fanny is pettish and ungenerous, willing to blame and to think ill, 
George shows himself to be sane and clear-headed both in business and social 
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affairs, shrewd and careful of his own interests, but also mindful of the claims 
of others, generous in his dealings with his brother and sister, slow to think 
evil of others (e.g., Abbey and Reynolds), but willing to know the facts and 
to follow where they lead. He is no poet, but he can write clear, cogent, and 
at times effectively picturesque English, and he is deeply and permanently 
loyal to his gifted brother. (Is there, I wonder, any record that he ever 
thought or said anything designed to turn John from his great ambition?) It 
was not given to him to understand his sister Fanny; but he was kinder to her, 
more patient in face of her petulance than would have been many a reader 
of this volume, I fancy. As for Severn, the third chief character concerned, 
he stands about where he stood before: a bit naive in his pride in welldoing, 
but sincere in his devotion to Keats, and deeply respected and loved by those 
about him. This last appears less clearly from his own words than from those 
of others who knew him well: the praise of Bewick (quoted by Rollins in his 
excellent introduction), the expressions of esteem by Taylor and Hessey. The 
obvious respect in which he was held by these contemporaries contrasts strongly 
with the contempt for him shown by Isabella Jones in letters cited by Gittings 
in his recent John Keats. 

But whether the stature of any particular character rises or falls in this book 
is of less importance than that we have here first-hand material on the Keats 
family that will be of indubitable value to students and to future biographers. 
(C.D.T.) 


Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘Keats’s ‘Fairy’s Song (Shed no Tear!).’’’ 
Exp., xtv, No. 1 (1955), 3. 


“The ‘Faery Song’ is an exact reply to... ‘In a drear-nighted December’ ” 


Shackford Martha Hale. ‘‘The ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ ’’ KSJ, 1v 
(1955), 7-13. 


An excellent general interpretation of the ‘‘Ode,’’ which incorporates much 
scholarship with skill and tact. Sensible brief comment on the much-debated 
‘«Beauty is truth ....’’ This reviewer, however, is tempted to propose a five- 
year moratorium on the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’’ The amount of attention 
it has recently received bids fair to refute the till-now irrefutable dictum that 
good poetry is ‘‘inexhaustible to contemplation.’’ 


Short, Clarice. ‘‘John Keats and ‘Childe Roland.’’’ NQNS, u 
(1955), 216-18. 


Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘The ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ or Content vs. Meta- 


grammar.’’ Coli, vu (1955), 203-25. 
Professor Spitzer conducts an intramural argument with Professor Earl Was- 
serman, with the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ in the position of pretext rather 


than text. 


Steele, Mabel A. E. ‘‘ The Passport Note Attributed to Keats.’’ Har- 
vard Library Bulletin, rx (1955), 134-35. 


Trilling. See ‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Ward, Aileen. ‘‘The Date of Keats’s ‘Bright Star’ Sonnet.’’ SP, 
Lit (1955), 75-85. 
Argues systematically for July, 1819, as the most probable date, in opposi- 
tion to Robert Gittings’s recent re-dating. 


Ward, Aileen. ‘‘Keats’s Sonnet, ‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream.’ ’’ PQ, 
xxxiv (1955), 177-88. 
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A well-constructed explanation of the background and meaning of this 
sonnet, which turns out to be a political parody. Good detective work—‘‘a sur- 
prising reminder of Keats’s range and vitality’’ (p. 188). 


Wasserman, Earl R. The Finer Tone: Keats’s Major Poems. See 
PQ, xxxiv (1955), 118. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxxiv (1953), 259; by R. W. King in 

MLR, (1955), 72-75; by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxvi (1955), 178; by Janet 
Spens in RES, vi (1955), 96-98. 


Williams, Porter, Jr. ‘‘Keats’s Well Examined Urn.’’ MLN, Ltxx 
(1955), 242-43. 


A reinterpretation of the well examined final lines. 


LAMB 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘Corrections in the Text of Lamb’s Letters.”’ 
HLQ, xvi (1955), 147-58. 
Corrects Lueas’s text of those letters that are in the Huntington Library, 
Nethery, Wallace. ‘‘Charles Lamb and Emma Isola.’’ HLQ, xvm 
(1955), 89-90. 


Evidence that Lamb was in love with his ward. 


Powys. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 
‘ 


LANDOR : 


Super, R. H. The Publication of Landor’s Works.:London, Biblio- 


graphical Society, 1954. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, v1 (1955), 326-28; by H. A. Smith in MLR, 
L (1955), 528-29. 


Super, R. H. Walter Savage Landor. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 118-19. 

Rev. by G. J. Becker in MLQ, xvi (1955), 274; by H. A. Smith in MLR, i 
(1955), 528-29; in TLS, May 27, pp. 277-78; in USQBR, x1 (1955), 16; by 
J. Buckley in JEGP, uv (1955), 285-87. 


LOCKHART 
Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘Lockhart, Champion of Shelley.’’ TLS, Aug. 
12, p. 468. 
MAGINN 
Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘ William Maginn as Gossip.’’ NQNS, u (1955), 
263-65. 
MOORE 
Schneider. See ‘‘ Coleridge.’’ 
PEACOCK 
Salz, Paulina June. ‘‘Peacock’s Use of Music in His Novels.’’ 
JEGP, uv (1955), 370-79. 


In his structural and verbal styles Peacock was especially influenced by 
Mozart. 
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PRAED 


Allott, Kenneth, ed. The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 119. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxxiv (1953), 263. 
SCOTT 


Berkeley, David S. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott and Restoration ‘ Préciosité.’ ’’ 
NCF, x (1955), 240-42. 


Dunean, Joseph E. ‘‘The Anti-Romantie in Ivanhoe.’’ NCF, 1x 
(1955), 293-300. 
‘*Tvanhoe, far from being mainly juvenile and romantic, is essentially anti- 
chauvinistic, antichivalric, and antiromantic.’’ 


Fisher, P. F. ‘‘ Providence, Fate, and the Historical Imagination in 
Seott’s The Heart of Midlothian.’’ NCF, x (1955), 99-114. 


r 3 . . . 
Ker. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Majut. See ‘‘Byron.”’ 


Pearson, Hesketh. Sir Walter Scott: His Iafe and Personality. New 
York, Harper, Cf. PQ, xxxiv (1955), 119. 

Rev. by E. Johnson in SRL, Jan. 8, p. 16; by John Holloway in London 
Magazine, 1 (1955), 102-04; by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxvi (1955), 181-82; by 
D. Ferguson in NYHTB, Jan. 9, p. 3; by P. Quennell in NYT, Jan. 9, p. 7; 
in TLS, Jan. 14, p. 23. 

SHELLEY, MARY 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘Mary Shelley to Maria Gisborne : New Letters, 
1818-1822 ’’ SP, tu (1955), 39-74. 


Twenty-seven unpublished letters from ‘‘copies made by John Gisborne in 
a notebook which is now in Lord Abinger’s Shelley Collection. ’’ 


Nitchie, Elizabeth. Mary Shelley. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 120. 
Rev. by Marie A. Updike White in SAQ, Liv (1955), 289. 
SHELLEY, P. B. 
Bartlett, Phyllis. ‘‘Hardy’s Shelley.’’ KSJ, rv (1955), 15-29. 
Hardy was influenced by Shelley’s rationalistic philosophy (Demogorgon— 
Necessity—and the Immanent Will), his liberal views on marriage and the 


rights of women (Cythna and Jude), his universal sense of pity. The specific 
influence of Prometheus Unbound on The Dynasts is examined. (K.N.C.) 


Bebbington, W. G. ‘‘G. F. Cooke and Shelley.’’? NQNS, m (1955), 
165-67. 


Boas, Louise Schutz, ‘‘ ‘Erasmus Perkins’ and Shelley.’’ MLN, Ltxx 
(1955), 408-13. 


Butter, P. H. Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 
120. 
Rev. by J. W. R. Purser in RES, vi (1955), 209-10; by R. W. King in MLR, 
L (1955), 332-33. 
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Chewning, Harris. ‘‘ William Michael Rossetti and the Shelley 
Renaissance.’’ KS.J, tv (1955), 81-96. 


Clark, David Lee, ed. Shelley’s Prose. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 120-21. 
Rev. by E. Nitchie in ASJ, tv (1955), 101-02; by R. W. King in MLR, t 
(1955), 570. 


‘‘Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Dowling, H. M. ‘‘New Letters about Shelley.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 


532-35. 


Dowling, H. M. ‘‘Shelley’s Arrest for Debt.’’ NQNS, m (1955), 
119-23. 


Griffith, Ben W., Jr. ‘‘The Removal of Incest from Laon and 
Cythna.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 181-82. 


Griffith, Ben W., Jr. ‘‘Shelley and Lempriére.’’ NQNS, u (1955), 
191. 


Hildebrand, William H. A Study of ‘‘ Alastor.’’ Kent State Univer- 
sity Bulletin, xum (1954), Kent, Ohio. 
Rev. by L. Peck in CE, xvi (1955), 60; by C. Pulos in JEGP, tiv (1955), 
436. 


Huscher, Herbert. ‘‘Claire Clairmont’s Lost Russian Journal and 
Some Further Glimpses of her Later Life.’’ Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial Bulletin, Rome (No. 6, Richmond, Surrey, 1955), pp. 
35-47. 

The Russian journal (previously published in Englische Studien in 1944) 
throws light on Claire Clairmont’s life as a governess in Moscow, 1826-27. It 
is especially interesting for a few passages of reminiscences of Shelley and 
Byron, e.g.: ‘‘I read Medwin’s book upon Lord Byron. —My God, what lies 
that book contains! Poor Shelley is made to play quite a secondary part, and I 
particularly admire the patronizing tone which L. B. assumed, the more so 
when I recalled how he sneered at his talents at Geneva and thought him quite 
a dabbler in verses.’’ 

Claire’s later life in Florence—illustrated by the unpublished journal of 
her niece Paula—gives new glimpses into the setting that formed the back- 
ground for James’s Aspern Papers. Huscher also uses other manuscript ma- 
terial now in the possession of the descendants of Charles Clairmont in Austria 
(where Charles became a language teacher), quotes Claire’s will, and gives a 
portrait of her in her later years. (K.N.C.) 


Kingston, Marion. ‘‘ Notes on Three Shelley Letters.’’ Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 6, Richmond, Surrey, 1955), pp. 
13-17. 


Presents evidence for the redating of three Shelley letters. 


Kline, Allan. ‘‘The ‘ American’ Stanzas in Shelley’s Revolt of Islam: 
A Souree.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 101-03. 
The source suggested is Jefferson’s first inaugural address as included in 
John Davis’s Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, 1803. 
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Marchand, Leslie. ‘‘A Note on the Burning of Shelley’s Body.’’ 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 6, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, 1955), pp. 1-3. . 

Quotes two previously unpublished letters from Trelawny on the construction 
of ‘‘the machine for the burning of the bodies,’’ and one from Captain Roberts, 
showing that the ‘‘boxes’’ for the ashes were sent to Byron. 


Norman, Sylva. The Flight of the Skylark. See PQ, xxx1v (1955), 
121-22. 

Rev. by V. 8. Pritchett in NSN, Jan. 8, pp. 46-47; by John Wain in Spectator, 
Dec. 17, 1954, pp. 790-91; in TLS, Jan. 7, p. 6; by R. H. Fogle in KSJ, Iv 
(1955), 99-102; by Roy Fuller in London Magazine, 1 (1955), 120-24; by F. T. 
Wood in ES, xxxvi (1955), 179; in Li, April 21, p. 719. 


Orange, Ursula. ‘‘ Elise, Nursemaid to the Shelleys.’’ Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 6, Richmond, Surrey, 1955), pp. 
24-34. 

Advances a theory that the ‘‘ Neapolitan child,’’ Elena Adelaide Shelley, 
was the child of Elise, the Shelley’s nursemaid, and Shelley. No new material 
has been uncovered in support of this theory, and it is, in my opinion, contra- 
dicted by the weight of the evidence. Mary and the Gisbornes, for instance, 
knew the story of Elena Adelaide, and their attitudes (direct or implied) 
show that that story, whatever it may have been, cannot possibly have had as 
its basis an affair between Shelley and a nursemaid. On the other hand the pos- 
sibility of Elise as the mother of Elena Adelaide still remains. (K.N.C.) 


Oras, Ants. ‘‘The Multitudinous Orb: Some Miltonic Elements in 
Shelley.’’ MLQ, xvi (1955), 247-57. 

This article pays most attention to the relation between Paradise Lost, Book 

VI, and Prometheus Unbound, IV. A tactful and judicious study of influences. 


Powys. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Praz. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 
Strout. See ‘‘Lockhart.’’ 


Taylor, Charles H., Jr. ‘‘The Errata Leaf to Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems and Some Surprising Relationships Between the Earliest 
Collected Editions.’’ PMLA, txx (1955), 408-16. 

Some unauthorized editions of Shelley’s poems published after Posthwmous 
Poems (1824, ed. by Mary Shelley) contain some better readings than the 1824 
edition, and many of them are included later in Mary Shelley’s 1839 edition 
of The Poetical Works. The source of these readings is an errata leaf present 
in some of the copies of Posthwmous Poems. There is also a relationship between 
the unauthorized editions and Mary Shelley’s 1839 edition which calls ‘‘into 
question the textual value of a large number of readings hitherto believed to 
be original to the first edition of 1839.’’ (J.V.L.) 


Vivian, Charles H. ‘‘The One ‘Mont Blane.’’’ KSJ, 1v (1955), 
55-65. 

Takes issue with I. J. Kapstein’s article of 1947. Mr. Vivian maintains 
that Shelley successfully resolves the conflict between empiricism and idealism 
which constitutes the theme of the poem. This may be the best critical analysis 
of ‘‘Mont Blanc’’ yet written. 
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Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Myth-Making in Prometheus Unbound.”’ 
MLN, uxx (1955), 182-84. 


An explanation of the names Ione and Panthea for Asia’s sisters. 
SMITH, SYDNEY 


Lane, William G. ‘‘ Additional Letters of Sydney Smith.’’ Harvard 
Itbrary Bulletin, tx (1955), 397-402. 


Smith, Nowell C., ed. The Letters of Sydney Smith. See PQ, xxxiv 
(1955), 123. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in YWES, xxxiv (1953), 265; by B. E. C. Davis 
in MLR, t (1955), 204. 


SOUTHEY 


Bullock, H. ‘‘Charles Bowles, Southey’s Father-in-Law.’’ NQNS, 
i (1955), 33-34; see replies on pp, 215, 273. 


Carnall, Geoffrey. ‘‘Robert Southey and Quakerism.’’ Friends’ 
Quarterly, ix (1955), 31-40. 


Kaderley, Nat Lewis. ‘‘Southey and the Quarterly Review.’’ MLN, 
Lxx (1955), 261-63. 
Southey is the real author of an article which has recently been ascribed 
to John Rickman. 


McElderry. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
WORDSWORTH 


Bates, C. Madison. ‘‘A New Wordsworth Letter: Lyrical Ballads 
and John Taylor.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, 1x (1955), 273-82. 


Bateson, F. W. Wordsworth: A Re-interpretation. See PQ, xxxIv 
(1955), 124. 

Rev. by Roy Fuller in London Magazine, 11 (1955), 120-24; by Edith J. Mor- 
ley in MLR, L (1955), 333-35; by F. T. Wood, ES, xxxvi (1955), 178; in Li, 
Dee. 23, 1954, p. 1121; by G. Whalley in NSN, Jan. 1, pp. 21-22. 

One’s first reaction to this book is that there is ‘‘some contradiction between 
its intentions and its achievements.’’ Then as the reader studies the first and 
the last chapter—between which the body of the book hangs too loosely—he is 
brought to admit that he does not understand precisely what has been intended 
and what achieved. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘The Two Voices.’’ The one voice is that of 
objective poetry; the other is that of subjective poetry. Neither of these 
speaks with full power. They must combine to speak the great poems. Surely 
these statements do not lack precision. On the contrary, they are too precise. 
They make up a critical trinket, a neat little box into which the great living 
mass of the poet’s work is to be stuffed. And in a moment of plain sense one 
knows that this is precisely what cannot be done. Hence the paradoxical sense 
of imprecision. 

What poems selected by whom are going to be set in these categories? Were 
there ever poems other than Wordsworth’s over which men more widely dif- 
fered? And how many men will endure Mr. Bateson’s plan of ordering them? 
For he equates the objective with the ‘‘crude, naive and bathetic (the Augustan 
manner).’’ He equates the subjective with the ‘‘sentimental and escapist .. . 
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(the Romantic manner).’’ And the poem he selects to represent the great ones 
is not ‘‘Resolution and Independence,’’ not ‘‘Intimations of Immortality,’’ 
not any large, characteristic work but the rare little ‘‘She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways. ’’ 

Strangely this critic, like too many others who feed upon the body of a 
poet’s work, will not be advised by the poet. At the close of his first chapter 
Mr. Bateson rolls out a test to make one blink. He says that the interpretation 
of a poem depends ‘‘upon a reconstruction of the evolution of the affective 
undercurrents of the poet’s personality. It will be necessary therefore to try 
and define states of mind of which Wordsworth was not wholly conscious him- 
self .... The evidence, of course, is always inadequate and sometimes non- 
existent.’’ This is hardihood indeed! Wordsworth himself, aware of the awful 
might of Souls ‘‘And what they do within themselves,’’ asks simply: ‘‘ Who 
knows?’’ Then he adds: ‘‘It lies far hidden from the reach of words.’’ Shelley 
in turn speaks a plain word: ‘‘The poet and the man are two different na- 
tures; . . . they may be unconscious of each other.’’ Why will not critics in 
all humility heed what the great poets say? Is it that the secondary men would 
then have to give up some pretty thesis? : 

Mr. Bateson’s second chapter is infested by overriding inattention to what 
Wordsworth himself has said. Here are representative examples of postulated 
‘*states of mind of which Wordsworth was not wholly conscious himself ’’: 
‘*Some of Wordsworth’s later revolutionary fervor can no doubt be attributed 
to a natural resentment at Lonsdale’s dishonesty” (p. 51). “In that case the 
menacing cliff must be seen as a subconscious symbol of adult authority’’ 
(p. 55). ‘* There was certainly a neurotic element in Wordsworth’s attitude to 
nature’’ (p. 55). ‘‘ What went wrong in this early love-affair it is impossible 
even to guess. ... The immediate effect of the Mary affair, however, is not 
in doubt. Its psychological repercussions can be seen without the possibility of 
mistake’’ (p. 68). Having second-guessed the poet, Mr. Bateson goes on to 
second-guess himself: his effects are so defective that they no longer draw from 
eause. To prove his point he quotes from ‘‘The Vale of Esthwaite’’ lines that 
could have been written by the young Shelley or by almost any young Goth. 

Mr. Bateson not only does not know what went wrong in the Mary affair, 
he has no proof that Mary ever existed. But upon this affair he rests one end 
of his thesis that for Wordsworth there was a ‘‘recurrent pattern of crisis, 
psychological disintegration, and gradual convalescence,’’ a pattern repeating 
itself in ‘‘a general psychic rhythm . . . almost identically at least three times 
and in each case over a period of almost exactly six years.’’ The middle of 
this thesis rests upon the Annette affair, the other end upon the Dorothy 
affair. For it is asserted that Wordsworth was taken by incestuous desire for 
his sister. It was to put himself out of the reach of incest that he returned from 
Goslar and wedded Mary Hutchinson. For this claim of incest there is no proof 
whatever. In other words, the two ends of the thesis rest upon nothing, and 
the whole is left as a cantilever fiction teetering upon the Annette affair. Of 
‘« Annette’s influence,’’ Mr. John Jones, a colleague of Mr. Bateson, says, it 
‘«must be a matter of conjecture; indeed of idle conjecture’’ (The Egotistical 
Sublime, p. 54). This preposterous business is a fine example of what we have 
had too much of: the literary critic amateurishly toying with psychopathology. 

More is the pity for all this, since Mr. Bateson is deep in Wordsworth and 
knows so many intimate things about the poet. (B.W.) 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Lives of the Poets: If Dr. Johnson Had Lived 
Rather Longer.’’ TLS, May 20, p. 276. 
On Wordsworth: a parody. ‘‘Mr. Edmund Blunden has been fortunate in 
discovering at the University of Hongkong two documents of some biographical 
interest, which he has made available for publication here.’’ 
See also ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 
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Davis, Gilbert R. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood.’ ’’ Exp, xim, No. 7 (May, 
1955), 45. 


Further discussion of setting, 1. 61. See ‘‘ Pottle,’’ below. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Two Wordsworth Letters.’” NQNS, 1 
(1955), 489-90. 
Mr. Green’s first footnote is useful because it lists the places in which new 
Wordsworth letters have appeared since the DeSelincourt edition of 1935-39. 


Hartman, Geoffrey. The Unmediated Vision. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 
124. 
Rev. in USQBR, x1 (1955), 207-08; in YR, xiv (1955), vi. 


John, Lisle Cecil. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Gray.’’ NQNS, m (1955), 215- 
16. 


Jones, John. The Egotistical Sublime. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 124-25. 
Rev. by Norman Nicholson in London Magazine, 1 (1954), 97-102. 
‘Wordsworth. . .does not think like a philosopher.’’ This statement by 

Mr. Jones can only mean that there is a way in which philosophers think. It 
does not say that all poets do not think ‘‘like a philosopher,’’ only that 
Wordsworth does not, although it were hard to see how any poet could. Nor 
does it claim, as I think it should, that a man while thinking ‘‘like a philoso- 
pher’’ cannot think like a poet. This is not to play on words but to make an 
important critical point about our book: whereas Mr. Jones in a sentence 
shuts up the argument about Wordsworth’s being a philosopher or not, I wish 
to make the point that while the author is thinking ‘‘like a philosopher,’’ deal- 
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book; and in evaluating the later poems he does reveal something of the phi- 
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moral preoccupations’’ hint his decline. He begins to write ‘‘poetry of will, 
as opposed to poetry of intellect.’’ His work becomes unpredictable and moves 
toward the supernatural. 
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in nature speaks of its Original to one who listens 

in the power, the faith 
Of a baptized imagination.’’ 
This imagination retreats into ritual— Although Mr. Jones ‘‘ would not claim 
too much’’ for this kind of poetry, he believes that ‘‘it has been grossly under- 
estimated,” if for no other reason than “The final privacy of greatness in 
style’’ which marks it. 
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RHL, uv (octobre-décembre 1954), 469-81. 


Guyot, Charly. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et le protestantisme suisse frangaise.’’ 
RHL, uv (octobre-décembre 1954), 482-513. 


Isay, Raymond. ‘‘Le Véritable Sainte-Beuve.’’ RDM, 1° janvier, 
77-92. 
Lehman, A. G. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve critique de la littérature anglaise. 


Une mise au point.’’ RLC, xxvii (octobre-décembre 1954), 419- 
39. 


Mainous, Bruce. ‘‘Recent Sainte-Beuve Publishing and Research.’’ 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, u, 104-14. 
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Mulhauser, Ruth, ‘‘ A Note on Sainte-Beuve’s Relations with Ameri- 
can Intellectuals.’’ RLC, xxvii (octobre-décembre 1954), 440-42. 


Mulhauser, Ruth. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve and Mme. de Castries: a Series of 
Unpublished Letters.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, vii (Autumn, 
1954), 340-62. 


Munteano, B. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve ‘antique’ et moderne.’’ RLC, xxvu 
(oetobre-décembre 1954), 458-66. 


A survey of recent perspectives on Sainte-Beuve. 
Pichois. See ‘‘Chasles.’’ 
Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Marcel Proust et Sainte-Beuve.’’ RHL, Liv 
(octobre-décembre 1954) , 536-42. 
SAND 


Marix-Spire, Thérése. Les Romantiques et la musique: le cas George 
Sand (1804-38). Paris, Nouvelles Editions Latines. 
The first of a series of volumes planned to outline Sand’s interest and skill 
in music, and the effect of music on her writing. 


Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘Un Carnet intime de George Sand.’’ Revue des 
Sciences Humaines, octobre-décembre 1954. 


Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘Un Roman détruit de George Sand: a la recherche 
d’Engelwald.’’ RHL, tv (janvier-mars), 23-35. 
An analysis of the destroyed novel, made from papers of George Sand dis- 
covered in the Lovenjoul collection. 


Volpe, E. L. ‘‘The Prefaces of George Sand and Henry James.’ 
MLN, txx (February), 107-08. 
SENANCOUR 
Pizzarusso, Arnaldo. Origine e sviluppo dei temi meditativi de Ober- 
man. Estratto dagli Annali della Scwola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa, no. 1-2, 1954. 
STAEL 
Crowley, Francis J. ‘‘Mme. de Staél and the United States.’’ MP, 
February. 
Contains two letters, one to Jefferson, of February 12, 1817, the other to 
MM. Le Roy and Bayard, New York, September 12, 1815. 
Escarpit, R. L’Angleterre dans l’oeuvre de Mme. de Staél. Paris, 
Didier, 1954. 


STENDHAL 
Aleiatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal and the Ugolino Episode.’’ Jtalica, 
xxx (December, 1954), 149-206. 


Bauer, J. ‘‘Julie et Julien ou le probléme du bonheur chez J.-J. 
Rousseau et Stendhal.’’ Romanische Forschungen (Frankfort), 
Band 65, nos. 3-4, 1954. 
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Boneompain, Claude, and Vermale, Francois. Stendhal ou la double 
vie de Henri Bayle. Paris, Anicot-Dumont. 


Drevet, C. Le Dauphiné de Stendhal. Gap, Editions Ophrys, 1954. 


Francois, Alexis. Stendhal a Genéve. Neuchatel-Paris, Editions de 
La Baconniére, 1954. 


Imbert, Henri. ‘‘Stendhal lecteur de 1’Edinburgh Review.’’ RLC, 
XXIx (janvier-mars), 92-98. 


Liprandi, Claude. ‘‘Sur un épisode du Rouge et le noir: le bal du 
due de Retz.’’ Revue des Sciences Humaines, octobre-décembre 
1954. 


Litto, V. del. ‘‘En marge des manuscrits de Stendhal. Compléments 
et fragments inédits (1803-20).’’ Université de Grenoble, Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres, no. 13. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires Francaises. 


Litto, V. del. ‘‘Sur un livre peu connu de Stendhal.’’ RLC, xx1x 
(juillet-septembre ), 311-28. 


Maione. See ‘‘ Nerval.’’ 


Nada, Narciso. ‘‘Stendhal console a Civitavecchia e la diplomazia 
austriaca.’’ Atti della Academia nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di 
scienze, morale, storiche e filologiche. Gennaio-febbraio 1954. 


Renaudet. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Richard, J.-P. ‘‘Connaissaneces et tendresse chez Stencthal,’’ in 
Itttérature et sensation. Paris, Editions du Seuii, 1954. 


’ 


Wardman, H. W. ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme: Ironical Ambiguity.’ 
Kenyon Review, xvu (Summer), 449-71. 
A very interesting article on double consciousness in Stendhal; his work as 
the destruction of illusions, a probing into ambiguity and equivocation. 
VIGNY 


Bar, Francis, ‘‘Sur deux vers du ‘Moise’ de Vigny.’’ RHL, Lv 
(juillet-septembre), 346-47. 


Guillenim, Henri. ‘‘ Lettres inédites d’Alfred de Vigny.’’ RP, uxu 
(novembre), 58-71. 


Vigny. Lettres a Brizeur. Publiées avec une introduction et des notes 
par Erie Lugin, Paris, Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1954. 
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GERMAN 
(By HuGo BerGENTHAL) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Kosch, Wilhelm. Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon: Biographisches und 
bibliographisches Handbuch (23. und 24. Lieferung: Potier- 
Rohr). Bern, Francke Verlag, 1954. 


Leary, Lewis, ed, Articles on American Literature, 1900-1950. Dur- 
ham (N. C.), Duke University Press, 1954, 


Poster, Hermann D., and others. ‘‘German Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1830-1880: A Current Bibliography.’’ GR, xxx 
(1954), 40-63. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘ Anglo-German Bibliography for 1954.’’ JEGP, 
LIV (1955), 387-91. 


2. GENERAL 


Atkins, Stuart. ‘‘The Evaluation of Romanticism in Goethe’s 
Faust.’’ JEGP, rv (1955), 9-38. 


Boeschenstein, Hermann. Deutsche Gefiihlskultur: Studien zu threr 
dichterischen Gestaltung. Band I: Die Grundlagen, 1770-1830. 
Bern, Haupt, 1954. 


Crispin, Robert L. ‘‘The Currency and Reception of German Short 
Prose Fiction in England and America as Reflected in the Peri- 
odicals, 1790-1840.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1954-55. 


Friedrich, H. Wirkungen der Romantik: Ein Beitrag zum Problem 
der poetischen Wirklichkeit. Frankfort, Eremiten-Presse, 1954. 


Gould, Loyal N. ‘‘Romantice Traits in the Main Characters of H. 
Hesse.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. University of North Carolina, 1954- 
55. 


Kohlschmidt, Werner. Form und Innerlichkeit: Beitrage zur 
Geschichte und Wirkung der deutschen Klassik und Romantik. 


Bern, Francke Verlag, 1955, 
Rev. by R. O. Réseler in MfDU, xivtI (1955), 363-64. 


Leyen, Friedrich von der. Die Welt der Marchen. Band II. Diissel- 


dorf, Diederichs Verlag, 1954. 
Rev. by Ernst A. Philippson in JEGP, Liv (1955), 432. 


Loos, Paul Arthur. R. Wagner: Vollendung und Tragik der 
deutschen Romantik. Bern, Francke Verlag, 1952. 
Rev. by Heinz Politzer in MfDU, xiv (1955), 254-55. 


Mittner, Ladislao. Ambivalenze romantiche: Studi sul romanticismo 
tedesco. Messina-Firenze, D’Anna, 1954. 
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Besides essays on Hélderlin, Novalis, and the Athendum group, the book con- 
tains studies on the transformation of Renaissance motifs and forms by Ger- 
man Romanticists and—of particular importance—several investigations into 
the place of German Romanticism within the larger European movement. 


Moeller, Jack R. ‘‘Hofmannsthal and Romanticism.’’ Ph.D. disser- 
tation. Princeton University, 1954-55. 


Mortier, Roland. Diderot en Allemagne, 1750-1850. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954. 


Price. See ‘‘ English’’ under ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Reed, Eugene E. ‘‘The Union of the Arts in the German Romantic 
Novel.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. University of Texas, 1954. 


Schneider, Albert. G.-C. Lichtenberg: Penseur. Paris, Société 
d’Edition, n.d. 


Schneider, Albert. G.-C. Lichtenberg: Précurseur du romantisme. 
Nancy, 1954. 


Silz, Walter. Realism and Reality: Studies in the German Novelle 
of Poetic Realism. University of North Carolina Studies, Chapel 
Hill, 1954. 

Rev. by John R. Frey in JEGP, tiv (1955), 289-91; by John C. Blankenagel 
in GR, XXx (1955), 158-59; by William H. McClain in MLN, Lxx (1955), 
Thornton, Karin 8S. ‘‘Religion in Early Romantic Novels.’’ Ph.D. 

dissertation. Columbia University, 1954-55. 


Tymms, Ralph. German Romantic Literature. London, Methuen. 
Rev. in Li, July 7, p. 31. 


Willson, Amos L. ‘‘The Mythical Image of India in Early German 
Romanticism.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. Yale University, 1954. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
EICHENDORFF 
Keller, O. Eichendorffs Kritik der Romantik. Ziirich, Juris, 1954. 
FOUQUE 


’ 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats and La Motte Fouqué’s Undine.’ 
Delaware Notes, xxvm (1954), 33-48. 


Sells, I. ‘‘Stevenson and La Motte Fouqué: ‘The Bottle Imp.’ ’’ 
RLC, xxvim (1954), Juli-Sept. 


Wilde, Jean T. The Romantic Realist Caroline de la Motte Fouqué. 


New York, Bookman Association, 1955. 
Rev. by R. O. Réseler in MfDU, xiv (1955), 312. 
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GRILLPARZER 


Baumann, Gerhart. F. Grillparzer: Sein Werk und das ésterreich- 
ische Wesen. Wien, Herder Freiburg, 1954. 


Brundrett, Ralph B. ‘‘F. Grillparzer and Living Tradition.’’ Ph.D. 
dissertation. Washington University, 1954. 


Schaum, Konrad J. ‘‘Die Bild—und Symbolgestaltung in den 
Dramen F. Grillparzers.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1954-55. 


HEGEL 


Calvez. See ‘‘ Novalis.’’ 


Schmidt, Erik. Hegels Lehre von Gott: Eine kritische Darstellung. 
52. Band. Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Monographien in den 
Beitragen zur Forderung christlicher Theologie. Hrsg. von P. 
Althaus, H. Dérries und J. Jeremias. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann 


Verlag, 1952. 
Rev. by Wolfram Steinbeck in Philosophischer Literaturanzeiger, vit (1954), 
193-97. 


HEINE 


Briefe. Erste Gesammtausgabe nach den Handschriften, eingeleitet 
und erlautert von F. Hirth. Mainz, 1950. 
Rev. by Winfried Boersche in ZfdA, LXxxv, 131-33. 


Feise, Ernst. ‘‘Heine’s Poem ‘Ein Fraulein stand am Meere.’ ’’ 
MLN, uxx (1955), 350-51. 


Hofrichter, Lora E. ‘‘Heine’s Development as Writer and Poet.’’ 
Ph.D. dissertation. University of Toronto, 1954-55. 


Liptzin, Sol. The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. New York, 
Bloch Publishing Company, 1954. 


Marcuse, Ludwig. ‘‘Heine and Marx: A History and a Legend.’’ 
GR, xxx (1955), 110-24. 


HOFFMANN 


Ehinger, H. E. T. A. Hoffman als Musiker und Musikschriftsteller. 
Olten und Cologne, Walter, 1954. 


McClain, William H. ‘‘E. T. A. Hoffmann as Psychological Real- 
ist.’’ MfDU, xuvm (1955), 65-80. 


Passage, Charles E. Dostoeviski the Adapter: A Study of Dostoe- 
viski’s Use of the Tales of Hoffmann. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
Rev. by Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer in GR, xxx (1955), 233-35. 
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HOLDERLIN 


Jaspers, Karl. Strindberg et van Gogh. Hélderlin et Swedenborg. 
Transl. by Héléne Naef. Pref. by Blanchot. Paris, Les Editions 
de Minuit, 1953. 


Kraft, Werner. ‘‘Uber eine spite Ode Hélderlins.’’ Sinn und Form, 
Iv (1954), 473. 

Mittner. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Nielsen, Arne H. ‘‘Der Begriff des Eros bei Hélderlin.’’ Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Iowa, 1954-55. 

KLEIST 

Adolf, H. ‘‘Kleist’s Kunigunde Jung-Stilling and the Motif for 
the Paradox.’’ JEGP, uu (1953), 312-21. 

Brooke, Francis. ‘‘Male-Female Relationships in Kleist.’’ Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of North Carolina, 1954. 

Graham, Ilse A. ‘‘The Broken Pitcher: Hero of Kleist’s Comedy.”’ 
MLQ, xvi (1955), 99-113. 


Hofacker, Erich. ‘‘Bergengruen’s Das Feuerzeichen and Kleist’s 
Michael Kohlhaas.’’ MfDU, xiv (1955), 349-57. 


March, Richard. Heinrich von Kleist. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 149. 
Rev. in Li, Mar. 10, p. 445. 


Muth, Ludwig. Kleist wnd Kant. Koln, Kélner Universitits-verlag, 
1954. 
Rev. by Hans M. Wolff in JEGP, tiv (1955), 161. 
Passage, Charles E. ‘‘ Michael Kohlhaas: Form Analysis.’’ GR, xxx 
(1955), 181-97. 


MORIKE 


Koschlig, Manfred. Mérike in seiner Welt. Stuttgart, Verlag Soli- 
tude, 1954. 
Rey. by Ernst Feise in MfDU, xLvi1 (1955), 258-59. 


Slessarev, Hilga. ‘‘The Treatment of Time in the Works of the 
Lyrie Poet Mérike.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. University of Cincin- 
nati, 1954-55. 


Triimpler, Ernst S. ‘‘E. Mérike: Die Hand der Jezerte.’’ MfDU, 
xLvi (1955), 105-11. 


NOVALIS 


Calvez, J.-Y. ‘‘L’age d’or, essai sur le destin de la ‘belle Ame’ chez 
Novalis et Hegel.’’ EG, April-Sept., 1954. 


Mittner. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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Peacock, Ronald. ‘‘Novalis and Schopenhauer: A Critical. Transi- 
tion in Romanticism.’’ German Studies. Presented to Leonard 


A. Willoughby. Oxford, Blackwell, 1952. 
Rev. by Heinrich Meyer in JEGP, Liv (1955), 426-28. 


SCHELLING 
Halbliitzel, Rudolf. ‘‘Schelling, Mitte und Umbruch.’’ Schweizer 
Rundschau, tiv (1954), 309-15. 
Herbermas, Jiirgen. Das Absolute und die Geschichte im Denken 
Schellings. Ph.D. dissertation. Bonn, 1954. 


Miiller, Anton. ‘‘F. W. J. Schelling und die Philosophie in Luzern.’’ 
Schweizer Rundschau, trv (1954), 499-503. 


Indicates the influence of the philosopher both at home and abroad. 


Zeltner, Hermann. Schelling. Stuttgart, F. Frommanns Verlag, 
1954. 


SCHLEGEL, A. W. 


Richter, W. A. W. Schlegel: Wanderer zwischen Weltpoesie und 
altdeutscher Dichtung. Bonn, Bouvier, 1954. 


SCHOPENHAUER 


Peacock. See ‘‘ Novalis.’’ 
SOLGER 


Wildbolz, Rudolf. Der philosophische Dialog als literarisches 
Kunstwerk: Untersuchungen iiber Solgers ‘‘Philosophische 


Gesprache.’’ Bern, Verlag Paul Haupt, 1952. 
Rev. by Franz H. Mautner in MfDU, xvi (1955), 310-12. 


TIECK 
Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘‘ Ludwig Tieck and Samuel Taylor Coleridge.”’ 
JEGP, uv (1955) , 262-68. 


Hoermann, Roland. ‘‘Historicity and Art in Tieck’s Sternbald.’’ 
MfDU, xiv (1955), 209-20. 


Immerwahr, Raymond M. The Esthetic Intent of Tieck’s Fantastic 
Comedy. St. Louis, Washington University Studies, 1953. 
Rev. by Perey Matenko in MLQ, xvi (1955), 176-78. 
Matenko, Perey. L. Tieck and America. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Studies, 1954. 
Rev. by Edwin H. Zeydel in MLQ, xvt (1955), 279-81. 
ITALIAN 
(By Lrennarp BERGEL) 
1. GENERAL 
Apollonio, Mario. Storia della letteratura italiana. Brescia, Ed. La 
Seuola, 1954. 
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Rev. by F. Montanari in St, tt (1954), 603-04. 


Bédarida, Henri. ‘‘Le roman historique et la vogue de l’histoire 
dans les beaux-arts en Italie.’’ Atti del quinto congresso inter- 
nazionale di lingue e letterature moderne, Firenze, 21-31 marzo 
1951, 419-29. 


Binni, Walter, ed. J classici italiani nella storia della critica, v. 1. 
Firenze, Ed. La Nuova Italia, 1954. 
Rev. by E. Gennarini in GIF, 11 (1955), 273-75; by R. Scrivano in Pon, x1 
(1955), 927-30. 
Various authors present a historical survey of the critical attitudes toward 
the Italian classics from Dante to Tasso; the Romantic evaluation of early 
Italian literature is amply represented. 


Bisi, A. L’Italie et le Romantisme frangais. Roma, Societa Editrice 
Dante Alighieri. 


Frattarolo, Renzo. ‘‘Studi di letterature italiana nel 1954.’’ Di, m 
(1955), 123-36. 


Pages 129-31 survey recent publications on Romanticism. 


Fubini, M., e Bonora, E. Antologia della critica letteraria, v. m: 


Dell’Arcadia agli inizi del Novecento. Torino, G. B. Petrini. 
Rev. in SI, vit (1955), 300-01. 
Full representation of Romantic criticism, with introductory essay. 


Giannessi, F, Appunti sulla critica italiana da Ugo Foscolo a Bene- 
detto Croce. Milano, Ed. La Goliardica, 1954. 


Giuntella, V. E. ‘‘Cristianesimo e democrazia in Italia al tramonto 
del Settecento.’’ RSR, xu (1955). 


Godechot, Jacques. ‘‘Les origines du Risorgimento (1750-1796).’’ 
L’ Information historique, xvi (1954), 135-41, 175-82. 


Graf, Arturo. Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, Torino, Loescher. 
A reprint of this classical study. 


Librizzi, C. Lo spiritualismo religioso nell’eta del Risorgimento 
italiano. Catania, Istituto universitario di magistero. 


Noyer-Weidner, A. ‘‘ Erwachendes Deutschlandinteresse und italien- 
ische Praromantik.’’ Romanische Forschungen, uxvi (1955), 
305-41. 

The author pleads for distinguishing more clearly than has been done here- 
tofore, between English and German influences on Italian literature of the 
eighteenth century. He stresses the importance of Gessner for overcoming the 
Arcadian form of classicism. 


Praz, Mario. ‘‘Shelley, Lamartine, Hawthorne, Dostoevskij a 
Firenze.’’ RLMC, vin (1955), 5-20. 


Puppo, Mario, ‘‘L’ellenismo dei romantici.’’ St, Lt (1955), 428-36. 


Extends the examination to Europe and the late eighteenth century. 
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Renaudet, A. ‘‘Un groupe milanais ami de Stendhal: Le Concilia- 
tore.’’ Annales, juillet-septembre 1954. 


Rossi. Joseph. ‘‘The Distinctive Character of Italian Romanticism.”’ 
MLJ, xxxrx (1955), 59-63. 


Santini, Emilio. Storia della letterature italiana. Roma, Perella, 


1954. 
Pages 357-446 deal with Romanticism. 


Testa, Corrado. Memorie e romanzi del Risorgimento: Pellico, Set- 
tembrini, Abba, D’Azeglio, Ruffini, Nievo, Guerrazzi. Bologna, 
A.S.E., 1954. 


Toeseca, Pietro M. ‘‘Per un giudizio del Risorgimento italiano.’ 
Civitas, agosto 1954, 5-12. 


Vinciguerra, Mario. Romanticismo. Pisa, Nistri-Liseri, 1954. 

Rev. by E. Bellono in Let It, vu (1955), 254-59; in SI, vit (1955), ur. 3, 
II-Ill. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the famous controversial book. Of particu- 
lar interest is the new long preface by the author. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950; v. 1: The 
Later Eighteenth Century ; v.u: The Romantic Age. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 

V. I, pp. 133-43, v. 1, pp. 259-78, deal with Italian criticism. The sections 
on Foscolo, Manzoni, and Leopardi were previously published in Orbis Lit- 
terarum, IX (1954), 86-99, 158-165. In the author’s view Italy contributed little 
to the progress of critical thought in the later eighteenth century; he stresses 
the ‘‘romantic’’ character of Italian Romanticism. 


’ 


Zamboni, G. Die italienische Romantik: Ihre Auseinandersetzung 
mit der Tradition. Crefeld, Scherpe, 1953. 


Zerella, Francesco. L’eclettismo francese e la cultura filosofica 
meridionale nella prima meta del secolo decimonono. 
Rey. by R. M. Benanti in Siculorum Gymnasium, VI (1953), 261-62. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 
Alfieri, Vittorio. Commedie, a cura di Fiorenzo Forti. 2 vs. Asti, 


Casa d’ Alfieri, 1953. 
Rev. in Conv, 1 (1954), 255-56. 


Alfieri, Vittorio. Rime, a cura di F. Maggini. Asti, Casa d’Alfieri. 
Rev. by W. Binni in RLelIt, rx (1955), 347-48. 


Alfieri, Vittorio. Saul, interpretato da Attilio Momigliano, con un 
saggio introduttivo. Messina-Firenze, D’Anna. 
Rev. by W. Binni in RLeIt, rx (1955), 346-47. 


Boyer, Ferdinand. ‘‘Vittorio Alfieri et les beaux-arts.’’ Atti del 
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quinto congresso internazionale di lingue et letterature moderne, 


Firenze, 21-31 marzo 1951, 279-84. 
Rev. by W. Binni in RLelIt, tix (1955), 348. 


Caponetto, Gioacchino. ‘‘La preistoria dell’autobiografia alfieri- 
ana.’’ Siculorum Gymnasium, vu (1954), 70-93. 


Caretti, Lanfranco. ‘‘Un frammento inedito d’una lettera alfieri- 
ana.’’ GSLI, cxxxm (1955), 57-63. 


Important for the light it sheds on Alfieri’s political views. 


Jannaco, Carmine. Studi sulle tragedie dell’Alfieri. See PQ, xxxm 
(1954), 140. 
Rev. by G. Ferrero in GSLI, cxxxii (1955), 82-84. 


BERCHET 


Mangione, Antonio. ‘‘Per uno studio sulla poetica e lo stile del 
Berchet traduttore.’’ Di, m (1954), 16-26. 


CATTANEO 


Catalano, Franco. ‘‘Le influenze del Settecento sul Cattaneo e il 
problema della liberta.’’ RSR, xin (1955), 235-42. 


Cattaneo, Carlo. Scritti critici, a cura di M. Fubini. Firenze, San- 


soni, 1954. 
Rev. in SI, vit (1955), nr. 3, I-IV. 


FOSCOLO 


Beccaro, F. Del. ‘‘I] Foseolo in Francia.’’ Les Langues Néo-Latines, 
1954, fase. nr. 2. 


Bezzola, Guido. ‘‘Ugo Foseolo e il Carme ‘In morte di Carlo 
Imbonati.’.’’ RLelt, uv (1954), 585-86. 


Borelli, Luigi. Pensieri e divagazioni sull’arte del Foscolo. Torino, 


Edizioni Rattero, 1954. 
Rev. by G. Gullace in Italica, xxx11 (1955), 271-73. 


Bulferetti, Domenico. Foscolo. Torino, U.T.E.T., 1952. 
Rev. by S. Romagnoli in RLelIt, tym (1954), 269-71. 


Festa, Nicola. Foscolo critico. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1953. 
Rev. by M. Pazzaglia in Conv, 1 (1954), 639. 


Foseolo, Ugo. Epistolario, v. mm. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 154. 
Rev. by M. Ciravegna in RSR, xu (1955), 520-23; by F. Zampieri in Pon, 
XI (1955), 1131-33. 


Foscolo, Ugo. Epistolario, v. 1v, a cura di Plinio Carli. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1954, 
Rev. by E. Santini in SJ, vit (1955), 192-94. 
This volume comprises the years 1812-1813. 
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Foseolo, Ugo. Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis, a cura di Giovanni 


Gambarin. Firenze, Le Monnier. 
Rev. by M. Santoro in GIF, vit (1955), 275-76. 


Frattarolo, Renzo. Studi foscoliani (1921-1952), v. 1: A-F. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1954. 
Reviewed and supplemented by C. F. Goffis in RLeIt, tix (1955), 156-57. 
The review is based on the first publication of this bibliography, as it appeared 
in serial form in Amor di Libro, 1 (1953), m (1954). 


Gambarin, Giovanni. ‘‘Una disgrazia postuma del Foscolo.’’ Conv, 
1 (1954), 179-203. 


Goffis, Cesare Federigo. 1 ‘‘sesto tomo’’ e la formazione letteraria 


del Foscolo. Torino, Bona, 1954. 
A reprint from Atti dell’ Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, LXxxvilI (1953- 
54), 335-99. 


Messeri, Anna Laura. ‘‘La prima traduzione italiana del ‘Viaggio 
sentimentale’ di Sterne.’’ REMC, vu (1954), 102-03. 

Natali, Giulio. ‘‘Come si legge una tragedia sbagliata.’’ Atti e 
Memorie dell’ Arcadia, serie III, v. m (1954), 190-200. 


An analysis of Foscolo’s Aiace. 


Ridola, M. Contributo di ammirazione ai ‘‘Sepolcri’’ di Ugo Foscolo. 
Lecce, Tip. F. Seorrano, 1954. 


Romagnoli, Sergio. ‘‘Le lettere all’Arese e il giornale bergamasco 
di Ugo Foscolo.’’ Bergomum, 1954, nr. 1. 
Ulivi, Ferruccio. ‘‘L’estetica del Foseolo.’’ Let, ur (1955), 3-23. 
Vincent, E. R. ‘‘Ugo Foseolo e Margaret Compton (con lettere 
inedite).’’ GSLI, cxxxm (1955), 257-66. 
LEOPARDI 


Biondolillo, Francesco. Studio sul Leopardi. See PQ, xxxur (1954), 
142. 
Rev. by E. Caramaschi in Paideia, x (1955), 37-40. 


Borghello, R. La musica della lirica leopardiana. Udine, Arti 
Grafiche Friulane, 1954. 


Capucci, Martino. ‘‘I ‘Paralipomeni’ e la poetica leopardiana.’’ 
Conv, 1 (1954), 581-94. 


Capucci, Martino. ‘‘La poesia dei ‘Paralipomeni’ leopardiani.’’ 
Conv, 1 (1954), 695-711. 


Fermin, Maria. ‘‘Riflessioni sullo Zibaldone del Leopardi.’’ Neo- 
philologus, xxxvi (1954), 101-07. 


Gullace, Giovanni: ‘‘Paseal and Leopardi—Some Relationships.’’ 
Italica, xxx (1955), 27-37. 
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Lorenzo, Giuseppe Di. ‘‘The Cosmie Conceptions of Leopardi.’’ 
East and West, v (1954), 198-204. 


Mignone, Costanza. Rensi, Leopardi e Pascal. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 
155. 
Rev. by A. Gismondi in St, L (1954), 590-96. 


Montanari, F. ‘‘ Leopardi contro Giove.’’ St, tt (1955), 488-93. 
‘Leopardi did not react against the Christian God, but against the god-image 
of classical rationalism.’’ 


Orelli, Giorgio. ‘‘ Noterella all, ‘Infinito.’’’ Par, v (1954), nr. 56, 
80-82. 


Sanctis, Francesco De. Giacomo Leopardi. See PQ, xxxim (1954), 
142. 
Rev. by E. Bigi in GSLI, oxxxu (1955), 91-95. 


Sapegno, Natalino. Storia della poesia di Leopardi, v. 1. Roma, Tip. 
Coluzza, 1954. 


Weiss, T. ‘‘Giacomo Leopardi, Pioneer among Exiles.’’ Quarterly 
Review of Literature, vi (1955), 5-14. 

The essay examines the ideal relationship between Leopardi and modern poets 
of the ‘‘Waste Land.’’ The whole issue is devoted to Leopardi, containing 
also a biographical sketch by W. F. Weaver and translations by different hands 
from Leopardi’s poetry and prose, including letters. Some of the translations 
from poetry are remarkably successful. 


Whitfield, J. H. Giacomo Leopardi. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 155. 
Rev. by F. Domini in Italian Studies, x (1955), 71-76. 


MAI 


Mai, Angelo. Epistolario, v. 1, a cura di G. Gervasoni, pref. di G. 
Mercanti. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1954. 


MANZONI 
Banti, Anna. ‘‘ Ermengarda e Geltrude.’’ Par, v (1954), nr. 52, 3-22. 


Boldrini, Bruno. La Formazione del pensiero etico-storico del Man- 


zoni, See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 156. 
Rev. by M. Sansone in RLeIt, tix (1955), 86-94. 


Chiappelli, Fredi. ‘‘I ‘Notturni’ di Manzoni.’’ Italica, xxx (1955), 
166-69. 


Forti, Fiorenzo. ‘‘L’ ‘eterno lavoro’ di A. Manzoni.’’ GSLI, cxxx1 
(1954), 352-85. 


Forti, Fiorenzo. ‘‘Rassegna manzoniana.’’ GSLI, cxxxm (1955), 
267-87. 


Frugoni, Arsenio. ‘‘La ‘colpa’ di Francesco Bussone detto il Car- 
magnola.’’ Hum, x (1955), 38-46. 
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Gaglio, A. Lettwra dell’Adelchi di A. Manzoni. Palermo, Manfredi. 


Gessi, L. Pensandoci su. Guida all’analisi morale ed estetica dei 
“‘Promessi Sposi.’’ Quinta edizione riveduta e corretta. Roma, 
A. Signorelli, 1954. 


Loi, Francesco. ‘‘ Noterelle manzoniane.’’ Ausonia, 1x (1954), 52-59; 
x (1955), 37-44. 


Acute observations on finesses in I Promessi Sposi. 


Manghi, Alda. ‘‘I ‘Promessi Sposi’ in Danimarea, Andersen e 
Manzoni.’’ REMC, vim (1955), 96-104. 


Manzoni, Alessandro. Poesie rifiutate a abbozzi delle riconosciute, 
a cura di Ireneo Sanesi (Opere di A. Manzoni, Edizione nazion- 
ale, Serie seconda, v.1). Firenze, Sansoni, 1954. 

Rev. by F. Ghisalberti in GSLI, cxxxm (1955), 85-90; by G. Bezzola in 

RLelt, uxx (1955), 271-74; by R. Scrivano in RLelt, tix (1955), 285-91. 


Manzoni, Alessandro. I Promessi Sposi, edizione critica a cura di 
Alberto Chiari e Fausto Ghisalberti. 3 vs. Milano, Mondadori. 
F. Ghisalberti explains the principles underlying this new edition in “Un’ 
edizione dei ‘Promessi Sposi’ che non ha precedenti.’’ La Nuova Antologia, 
OCCCLXIV (1955), fasc. 1854. Each volume comprises one of the three versions 
of the novel; all manuscript variants of each version are reproduced. 


Momigliano, A. Alessandro Manzoni: quinta edizione. Milano, Prin- 
cipato. 


Nicoletti, L. Jl Manzoni e l’Ordine det Cappuccini. Cosenza, Tip. 
Niceoli, 1954. 


Parenti, M. Un buon affare del Manzoni. Firenze, Sansoni, 1954. 


sé , 


Parenti, M. Manzoni, Firenze, e la ‘‘risciacquatura.’’ Sarzana, 


Carpena. 


Pirotti, Umberto. ‘‘Sugli studi linguistici del Manzoni.’’ Conv, 1 
(1954), 305-15. 
Romand, Angelo. ‘‘Manzoni: testi e studi.’’ Let, m (1955), 140-49. 
A review of selected books and articles from 1936 to the present. 
Santini, Emilio. ‘‘Storia e poesia nella poetica del Manzoni.’’ Idea, 
Sept. 26, 1954. 


Servolini, L. Manzoniana, con lettere autografe di Alessandro Man- 


zont. Lecco, E. Bartolozzi, 1953. 
Contains fourteen hitherto unpublished l¢tters. 


Titta Rosa, G. ‘‘ Aria di casa Manzoni.’’ Milano, Ceschina. 


Torraca, L. A. Manzoni. Rovigo, Istituto padano delle arte grafiche, 
1954, 
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Vaglimigli, M. La mula di don Abbondio. Bologna, L. Cappelli, 
1954. 


Vettori, Vittorio. Grandezza e attualita del Manzoni. Firenze. 


Vigorelli, Giancarlo. J] Manzoni e il silenzio dell’amore. Roma, 
Macchia, 1954. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLeIt, urx (1955), 159. 
Sections were previously published in Par, v (1954), mr. 52, 3-22. 


MONTI 


Allevi, Febo. V. Monti. Firenze, Ed. La Nuova Antologia, 1954. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLelt, u1x (1955), 349-50. 


Ferretti, Gian Carlo. ‘‘V. Monti di fronte alla realta quotidiana e 
storiea.’’ Bel, x (1955), 150-62. 

Fubini, Mario. ‘‘Vineenzo Monti nel secondo centenario della 
nascita.’’ La Nuova Antologia, ccccuxu (1954), 441-52. 

PELLICO 

Curto, Carlo. ‘‘Origine e unita dell’ispirazione del Pellico.’’ Let It, 
vi (1954), 349-61. 

Gorresio, Vittorio. ‘‘Silvio Pellico e l’amore.’’ Cuneo, mi (1954), 
3-13. 

Maroneelli, P. Silvio Pellico. Con alcune addizioni a ‘‘Le mie 
prigioni.’’ Roma, Ed. Opere Nuove, 1954. 

Montanari, Fausto. ‘‘Silvio Pellico nel centenario della morte.’’ St, 
L (1954), 295-301. 

Salvi, E. M. ‘‘Silvio Pellico.’’ La Nuova Antologia, ccccLtxu (1954), 
92-104. 

TOMMASEO 


Borlenghi, Aldo. ‘‘La questione di ‘Fede e bellezza.’’’ Let, m 
(1955), 29-52. 


Caccia, Ettore. ‘‘Il ‘Numero’ del Tommaseo.’’ Hum, 1x (1954), 
1148-53. 


Caccia, Ettore. ‘‘Tommaseo e il decadentismo.’’ Hum, x (1955), 
47-54. 


Ciureanu, Petre. ‘‘Un’amicizia italiana — Sainte-Beuve e Tom- 
maseo.’’ RLC, xxv (1954), 444-57. 


Pecoraro, M. ‘‘ Rassegna tommaseiana.’’ Let Jt, vu (1955), 342-53. 


Tommaseo, Niccold. Sul Numero, opera inedita preceduta da un 
saggio di Giovanni Papini ‘‘Sul Tommaseo scrittore’’ (Edizione 
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nazionale delle opere di N. Tommaseo, v. 1). Firenze, Sansoni, 
1954. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLeIt, tvim (1954), 667-68. 


Tommaseo, Niccold. Scritti scelti, a cura di P. Brezzi. Bologna, L. 
Cappelli, 1954. 


VIEUSSEUX 


Ciampini, Raffaele. ‘‘Fermezza del Vieusseux e malumori del 
Tommaseo.’’ La Nuova Antologia, ccccLxm (1954), 373-78. 


Ciampini, Raffaele. Gian Pietro Vieusseux. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 
157. 


Rev. by G. Innamorati in Inventario, v1 (1954), 182-85. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By ALrrep Hower) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Griffin, William J. ‘‘ Brazilian Literature in English Translation.’’ 

Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, v, Nos. 1-2 (1955), 21-37. 

An examination of this useful list reveals that, of Brazilian Romantic works, 

only one novel (Alencar’s Iracema), two plays (Alencar’s O jeswita and Mar- 

tins Penna’s one-act O jwiz de paz da roga), and ten or twelve scattered poems 
(mostly by Gongalves Dias) have ever appeared in English translation. 


2. GENERAL 


Castello, José Alderaldo, ed. A polémica sébre ‘‘A Confederagao 
dos Tamoios.’’ Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Colecao 
Textos e Documentos, No. 2. Sao Paulo, Universidade de Sao 
Paulo, 1953. 

Rev. by R. E. Dimmick in Hispanic American Historical Review, xxxv (1955), 
146, and in BA, Summer, 1955, p. 365. 

This volume, which contains documents of the literary quarrel that arose 
after Alencar’s criticism of Gongalves de Magalhaes’s attempt at epic poetry, 
is described by the reviewer as ‘‘of unusual value to literary historians, es- 
pecially students of Alencar.’’ 


Lima, Aleeu Amoroso. ‘‘ Silvio Romero and the Evolution of Literary 
Criticism in Brazil since the 1800’s.’’ The Americas, x (Jan., 
1954) , 277-88. 

Includes brief comments regarding Brazilian Romantic criticism, which is 
described as meritorious only for its publishing of historically valuable antholo- 


gies. 
Martins, Wilson. A critica literdria no Brasil. Sao Paulo, Departa- . 


mento de Cultura, 1952. 
Rev. by B. M. Woodbridge, Jr., in RI, xtx (1954), 390-91. 


Osério de Oliveira, José, ed. Liricos brasileiros. Lisbon, Portugalia 
Editora, n. d. 
An anthology, with notes. 
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Rossi, Giuseppe Carlo. Storia della letteratura portoghese. See PQ, 
XxxIv (1955), 159. 
Rev. by R. 8. Sayers in RHM, xx (1954), 95-96. 


Soares Amora, Antonio. Histéria da literatura brasileira. Sao Paulo, 
Saraiva. 

A manual for students. 

Sousa, Octavio Tarquinio de. A vida de D. Pedro I. Second Edition. 
Documentos Brasileiros, Nos. 71, 71-A, 71-B. 3 vols. Sao Paulo, 
Livraria José Olympio, 1954. 

Rev. by A. K. Manchester in Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXVv 

(1955), 529-30. 

‘«These volumes are indispensable for an understanding of the independence 
movement and the first decade of the Empire.’’ 


Varnhagen, Francisco Adolfo de. Histéria geral do Brasil. Fourth 
Integral Edition (Fifth Edition), With notes by Rodolfo Garcia. 
5 vols. Sao Paulo, Edicdes Melhoramentos, 1948-53. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
ALMEIDA GARRETT 


Afonso, Joao. Garrett e a Ilha Terceira. Angra do Heroismo, Camara 
Municipal, 1954. 

Rev. in Brotéria, Lx (July, 1955), 116. 

Almeida, Vieira de. ‘‘Do estilo de Garrett.’’ Revista de Portugal 
(Série A. Lingua Portuguesa), xx (1955), 121-26, 193-200, and 
233-39. 

Almeida Garrett. O Arco de Sant’ Ana. Lisbon, Editorial Minerva. 

Almeida Garrett. Foihas caidas. With an introduction by José Gomes 
Ferreira. Lisbon, Portugdlia Editora, 

Rev. in Brotéria, Lx1 (Nov., 1955), 471. 
Almeida Garrett. Vila Nova de Gaia, Camara Municipal, 1954. 


Almeida Pavao, Jr., José de. Garrett classico e roméntico. Ponta 
Delgada. 


Cavalheiro, Rodrigues. ‘‘A margem do Camées de Garrett.’’ Oci- 
dente, xLv1 (June, 1954), 300-03. 

Declares that in this early poem can be seen many of the characteristics of 
Garrett’s subsequent works: a certain fidelity to late eighteenth-century Ar- 
cadianism, a pronounced nationalism, breadth of spirit, reverence for ‘‘as 
nossas genuinas tradicées,” and Christian inspiration. 


‘*Centendrio de Garrett.’’ Jornal de Letras (Rio de Janeiro), v1, No. 


66 (Dee., 1954), 1 and 4. 
Pays homage to Garrett as the liberal politician and great Romantic. 
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Cesar, Amandio. ‘‘Dois livros no centendrio de Almeida Garrett.’’ 
Jornal de Letras (Rio de Janeiro), vu, No. 73 (July, 1955), 8. 


Observes that the Garrett commemorations were disappointing as compared 
with those for Ega de Queiroz, when much more of worth was produced. 


**Eeos das comemoracées garrettianas.’’ Ocidente, xtvm (Mar., 
1955), 94-103. 

Excerpts from lectures by Augusto de Castro on Garrett as dramatist and 

by Américo Cortés Pinto on Garrett as nationalist and member of parliament. 


**Garrett no seu centenario.’’ Bandarra, m (Jan., 1955) ,-20-21. 
Editorial eulogy of Garrett as poet and dramatist. 


Lamb, N. J. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett.’’ Atlante, mt (Apr., 1955), 62-68. 
Montalegre, Duarte de. Almeida Garrett—L’uomo e l’opera, Rome. 


Montalegre, Duarte de. O centendrio de Garrett em Italia. Rome, 
1954. 


Moser, Gerald M. ‘‘Almeida Garrett Centenary.’’ Hi, xxxvim 
(1955), 96-97. 
Notes the highlights of the official programs dedicated to Garrett in Portu- 
gal, including the fact that, with the support of the Instituto de Alta Cultura, 
a critical edition of Garrett’s complete works has been planned. 


Mourao-Ferreira, David. Garrett e a poesia confidencial das ‘‘ Folhas 
caidas.’’ Lisbon, Seara Nova. 
Rev. in Brotéria, Lx (July, 1955), 113. 


Osério de Oliveira, José. ‘‘Um Garrett brasileiro. Introducaio a 
edicao brasileira do inédito de Garrett: Komuraky.’’ 4 Ventos 
(Braga), 1, Nos. 2-3 (June-Sept., 1954), 152-59. 

Calls attention to an early ‘‘Indianist’’ tale, earlier than any Brazilian 

Indianist work. 


Parker, Jack Horace. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett and Camoes.’’ Hi, xxxvin 
(1955), 18-22. 


Pestana, Sebastiao. ‘‘O valor expressivo do advérbio hoje no ‘Frei 
Luis de Sousa’ de Garrett.’’ Revista de Portugal (Série A. 
Lingua Portuguesa), xx (Apr., 1955), 127-31. 


Rebelo, L. S. ‘‘ Carta de Lisboa.’’ BH S, xxx (1955), 108-12. 

Rebelo observes that the Garrett centennial had produced a tremendous num- 
ber of eulogies of Garrett. The tone of speeches and writings about him was 
in general strongly nationalistic and little critical; Garrett’s liberalism and 
anticlericalism were soft-pedalled or forgotten or forgiven. Rebelo hopes that 
future works on Garrett will be more seriously critical and scholarly. 


Ribas, Fausto. ‘‘Centendrio garretiano: 0 programa oficial das 
comemoracoes.’’ Vértice, x1v, No. 133 (1954), 574-75. 
Expresses hope that a popularly-priced edition of Garrett’s complete works 
will be made available as well as the projected critical edition of those works. 
Also expresses disappointment regarding the limited number of performances 
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of Garrett’s plays planned for the centennial; urges more performances of 
more plays, and in the provinces as well as in the large cities. 


Ribeiro, Luis da Silva. ‘‘Cartas de José Augusto Cabral de Melo 
a Almeida Garrett.’’ Boletim do Instituto Histérico da Ilha 
Terceira, xu, No. 12 (1954), 135-87. 

Abstracted by Rosemarie Kraus in Historical Abstracts, 1 (1955), 196-97. 
Cabral de Melo managed Garrett’s estates on Terceira. ‘‘The letters, dating 
from 1843 to 1852, give an insight into Garrett’s poor financial situation.’’ 


Rocha, Andrée Crabbé. O teatro de Garrett. Coimbra, Coimbra Edi- 
tora, 1954. 


Simoes, Joio Gaspar. Garrett: uma biografia, um estudo critico, wma 
antologia e um documento grafico. Oporto, 1954. 


Vértice, x1v, No. 135 (1954). 

This special issue, devoted to Garrett, includes an anthology of selections 
from his works, as well as the following articles: Raul Gomes, ‘‘Garrett, o 
cidadio e o escritor’’; Vieira de Almeida, ‘‘Pormenores esquecidos’’; J. Sa 
da Costa, ‘‘Garrett e Antero’’; Anténio José Saraiva, ‘‘Garrett e o roman- 
tismo”; Alberto Ferreira, “Actualidade de Garrett”; Jofio Vaz, “Descon- 
hecimento de Garrett’’; E. da Rocha Gomes, ‘‘Garrett e a Inglaterra’’; A. J. 
Soares, “Carta ao estudante Jofio Baptista de Almeida Garrett”; Armando 
Barcelar, ‘‘Sobre o realismo de Garrett.’’ 

Vértice is only one of several Portuguese journals that have recently devoted 
special numbers (generally in December, 1954) to Garrett. Others (unavaila- 
ble for examination for inclusion in this bibliography) are Boletim do Instituto 
de Angola, Gazeta Literdria, and Seara Nova. 


CASTELO BRANCO, CAMILO 


’ 


Bueno, Silveira. ‘‘Observacées filol6gicas 4 linguagem de Camilo.’ 
Jornal de Filologia (Sao Paulo), m (1955), 1-18. 


‘*Camilo.’’ Bandarra, m (June, 1955), 20. 

A brief editorial declaring that too much of insignificance has been pub- 
lished about the lives and habits (financial, dietary, amatory, etc.) of Castelo 
Branco and, among later writers, perhaps also of Fernando Pessoa. Objects 
that there exists ‘‘uma espécie de asquerenta necrolatria literAria em que 
todos os gusanos das nossas letras se refesteiam e empanturram”; especially 
with regard to Camilo, ‘‘tem sido um pantagruélico banquete, uma orgia 
desenfreada.’’ 


Campos e Sousa, José de. ‘‘ Notas 4 margem de um romance camili- 

ano: O Santo da Montanha.’’ Brotéria, Lx (June, 1955), 665-89. 

The author studies genealogies and local histories to identify the historical 
characters and events utilized by Castelo Branco in this novel. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. Anos da prosa. With a preface, notes, and 
vocabulary-study by Jilio Nogueira. Rio de Janeiro, Organizagao 
Simoes. 

Castelo Branco, Camilo. O bem e o mal. With a preface, notes, and 
a vocabulary by Mario Casassanta, Rio de Janeiro, Organizacao 
Simoes. 
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CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE 


Saraiva de Carvalho, A. Castilho e Jodo de Lemos: um episédio das 
suas relagdes. Guimaraes, 1953. 


HERCULANO, ALEXANDRE 
Andresen Leitao, Ruben. D. Pedro V e Herculano. Coimbra, 1954. 


“* Historia de Portugal’’ de Alexandre Herculano: Comemoragéo do 
Centenario da Primeira Edicgdo. Lisbon, Academia Portuguesa 


da Histéria, 1954. 
Rev. in Brotéria, LxX1 (Aug.-Sept., 1955), 223-24. Contains papers read at 
the Academy on April 9, 1954. 


Régo, Raul. ‘‘Duas cartas de Alexandre Herculano.’’ Seara Nova, 
xxxIv, Nos. 1801-02 (Jan.-Feb., 1955), 6-8. 

Points out need for a complete, annotated edition of Herculano’s corre- 
spondence. Publishes two letters from Herculano at Val de Lobos to Anténio 
da Silva Gaio in 1869. The letters eloquently reveal various aspects of 
Herculano’s personality and state of mind: his integrity, his austereness, his 
anticlericalism, his bitterness at attacks upon him in the past, his determination 
to live in obscurity and refrain from writing any more. “Se podesse fazer 
esquecer que escrevi livros, fazia-o, no que provavelmente s6 anteciparia um acto 
de posteridade.” 


LEMOS, JOAO DE 
Saraiva de Carvalho, See ‘‘Castilho.’’ 
SILVA GAIO, ANTONIO DA 
Régo. See ‘‘ Hereulano.’’ 
b) Brazilian 
ABREU, CASIMIRO DE 


Abreu, Casimiro de. Obras, Apuragao e revisio do texto, escdreo 
biografico, notas e indices por Sousa de Silveira. Second, Im- 
proved Edition. Colegio de Textos da Lingua Portuguesa 
Moderna, No. 1. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério de Educacao e Cul- 
tura. 


ALENCAR, JOSE DE 


Alenear, José de. O guarani. 3 vols. Salvador, Livraria Progresso, 
1954. 


Alencar, José de. As minas de prata. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. Sao 
Paulo, Edicdes Melhoramentos, 1954. 


Alencar, José de. Senhora: perfil de mulher. Sao Paulo, Saraiva. 


Almeida, Figueira de. ‘‘José de Alencar no romance.’’ Revista da 
Academia Fluminense de Letras (Niteréi), vu (Apr., 1954), 
29-34. 
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Barros, Jayme de. ‘‘A vida politica de José de Alencar.’’ Revista 
da Academia Fluminense de Letras, vu (Apr., 1954), 11-27. 


Castello. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Freyre, Gilberto. Reinterpretando José de Alencar. Os Cadernos 
da Cultura, No. 79. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério de Educacao e 
Cultura. 


Griffin. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
ALMEIDA, MANUEL ANTONIO DE 


Almeida, Manuel Anténio de. Memédrias de wm sargento de milicias. 
With an introduction by Mario de Andrade. Sao Paulo, Livraria 
Martins. 


Almeida, Manuel Anténio de. Memédrias de um sargento de milicias. 
With a preface by Jamil Almansur Haddad. Sao Paulo, Edicdes 
Melhoramentos. 


ANDRADA E SILVA, JOSE BONIFACIO DE 
Oliveira, José Feliciano de. José Bonifacio e a Independéncia (O 


homem do fico e o verdadeiro patriarca). Sao Paulo, Livraria 
Martins. 


AZEVEDO, MANUEL ANTONIO ALVARES DE 


Azevedo, Manuel Anténio Alvares de. Noite na taverna. Macédrio. 
With an introduction by Edgard Cavalheiro. Biblioteca de 
Literatura Brasileira, No, 2. Sao Paulo, Livraria Martins. 


Cavalheiro, Edgard. Alvares de Azevedo. Colegio Grandes Vultos 
das Letras, No. 7. Sao Paulo, Edigdes Melhoramentos. 
A short biography. 


CASTRO ALVES, ANTONIO DE 


Castro Alves, Anténio de. Os escravos. With an introduction by 
Oliveira Ribeiro Neto. Biblioteca de Literatura Brasileira, No. 
3. Sao Paulo, Livraria Martins. 


Castro Alves, Anténio de. Os escravos e A cachoeira de Paulo 
Afonso. Salvador, Livraria Progresso. 


Castro Alves, Anténio de. Espumas flutuantes. Vozes d’Africa. 
Navio negreiro. Poesias. Edicao popular. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria Antunes. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. Reviséo de Castro Alves. Colegio 
Cruzeiro do Sul. 3 vols. Sao Paulo, Saraiva, 1953. 
Rey. in Seara Nova, xxxiv, Nos. 1305-06 (May-June, 1955), 62. 
The reviewer, describing this work as alternating between “biografia 
romanceada’’ and ‘‘andlise clinica,’’ declares that the author is generally 
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successful in his attempt to analyze objectively the complex poet and man, 
Castro Alves. 


DIAS, ANTONIO GONCALVES 
Castrioto, Henrique. ‘‘Gonealves Dias.’’ Revista da Academia 
Fluminense de Letras (Niteréi), v1 (June, 1953), 27-34. 
Griffin. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
MACEDO, JOAQUIM MANUEL DE 
Macedo, Joaquim Manuel de. A moreninha, With an introduction 
by Anténio Candido. Biblioteca de Literatura Brasileira, No. 7. 
Sao Paulo, Livraria Martins. 
Macedo, Joaquim Manuel de. O mogo lowro. Second Edition. Sao 
Paulo, Edicdes Melhoramertos. 
MAGALHAES, DOMINGOS JOSE GONCALVES DE 


Castello. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
PENNA, LUIS CARLOS MARTINS 
Griffin. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’”’ 
VARNHAGEN, FRANCISCO ADOLFO DE 
Varnhagen. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. Kine) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aston, 8. C., ed. Year’s Work in Modern Languages. By a Number 
of Scholars. Vol. xm (1950) ; Vol. xm (1951) ; Vol. x1v (1952). 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1951, 1952, 1953. 

The Hispanic Section (one of seven) of this narrative, critical bibliography 
has a subsection on ‘‘ Literature, 1700 to the Present Day’’ by Helen F. Grant 
for 1950 and by R. F. Brown for 1951 and 1952. Professor Brown’s work is 
praised by Arnold G. Reichenberger in his review in HR, xxi (1955), 129-30. 
The bibliography is highly selective. 

Brown, R. F. La novela espaiiola, 1700-1850. See PQ, xxx (1954), 
144. 

Rev. by Edith F. Helman in HR, xxi (1955), 247-50. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut A. A Critical Bibliography of the New Stylistics 
Applied to the Romance Literatures, 1900-1952. Chapel Hill, 
1953. 

Rev. by Joseph E. Gillet in HR, xxi (1955), 240-41. 

Indice Histérico Espanol. Publicacién trimestral del Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos Internacionales, Universidad de Barcelona. 
Barcelona, Editorial Teide. 
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Excellent guide to current publications in Spain. Not only history but also 
literature and the fine arts are covered, and brief summaries are provided. 
This new bibliography shows signs of being more punctual and up to date as 
well as more critical than the cumbersome and undiscriminating Bibliotheca 
Hispana, 


2. GENERAL 


Avrial y Flores, José Maria. ‘‘Segovia pintoresea.’’ ES, v (Nos. 
13-14, 1953), 31-73. 
Avrial’s collection of sketches and notes (1843). (Is this the first publica- 
tion?) See Lozoya below. 


Borao, Jerénimo. ‘‘ Biografia de Don Faustino Casamayor. Noticias 
de sus ahos politicos e histéricos.’’ Cuadernos de Historia, 1 
(1951), 157-65. 

Details of life in Zaragoza, 1782-1833. 


Burgo, Jaime del. Fuentes de la Historia de Espana. Bibliografia de 
las guerras carlistas y de las luchas politicas del siglo XIX. Ante- 
cedentes desde 1814 y apéndice hasta 1936. Tomo II: F-M. Pré- 
logo de don Federico Suadrez Verdeguer. Tomo III: N-Z. 
Adiciones y correcciones: A-Z, Pamplona, C.S.1.C., 1954, 1955. 


Cioraneseu, Alejandro. ‘‘Victor Hugo y Espafia.’’ Estudios de 
literatura espaiiola y comparada. Tenerife, Universidad de la 
Laguna, 1954. 


Constitucion politica de la monarquia espanola promulgada en Cadiz 
el 19 de marzo de 1812, Archivo de Derecho Piblico (University 
of Granada), vi-vu' (1953-54), 161-387. 


Corona Baratech, Carlos. Las ideas politicas en el reinado de Carlos 
IV. Madrid, Ateneo de Madrid, 1954. 


Text of a lecture which seeks to establish certain political groups that antici- 
pated the attitudes of 1808. 


Delgado, Jaime. Espana y México en el siglo XIX. Madrid, C.S8.1.C., 
1950. 


Del Greeo, Arnold Armand. Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic Litera- 


ture. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1952. 
Rev. by Giovanni Gullace in Symposiwm, vill (1954), 187-91. 


Diaz-Plaja, Fernando, El siglo XIX (La historia de Espana en sus 
documentos). Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1954. 
Rev. by José Navarro Latorre in Cl, No. 31 (Jan.-Feb., 1955), 77-78. 
Anthology of documents with commentary. 


Engelkirk, John E. ‘‘El Museo Universal (1857-69): Mirror of 
Transition Years.’’ PMLA, Lxx (1955), 350-74. 

Professor Engelkirk’s article was doubtless on the way to publication about 
the time that Elena P4ez Rios was bringing out her voluminous complete index 
of the same periodical (Madrid, C.S8.1.C., 1952), noticed in this bibliography in 
1954 (PQ, xxxi, 145), Had he known of the complete index, he could have 
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considerably reduced his synoptic account of the M. U.’s contents, and his 
useful comments on general tendencies, etc., would have been left in sharper 
relief. 


Grau, Jacinto. Don Juan en el tiempo y en el espacio. Andlisis 
histérico-psicolégico seguido de una serie de estampas diversas. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Raigal, 1953. 

Rev. briefly in RHM, xxi (1955), 345. 


Inglis, Henry David. Granada en 1830. Traduccién, prélogo y notas 
de Alfonso Gamir Sandoval. Granada, Ediciones Cam. 
Rev. by Jorge Campos in Ins, No. 115 (15 July, 1955), Supplement, p. 2. 
A translation of part of Inglis’ Spain in 1830. 


Jiménez de Gregorio, Fernando. Toledo en la Guerra por la Inde- 
pendencia de 1808. Toledo, Diputacién Provincial, 1953. 


Juretschke, Hans. Origen doctrinal y génesis del romanticismo 
espanol. Madrid, Ateneo de Madrid, 1954. 

Text of a lecture: Spanish Romanticism develops along two divergent lines: 
(1) out of Schlegel through Bohl von Faber and retrospective Romanticism 
(Lista, Durén); and (2) liberal Romanticism, out of French influences 
after 1830. 


Llorérs Castillo, Vicente. Liberales y romdnticos. See PQ, xxxIv 
(1955), 166-67. 

Rev. by Jorge Campos in Ins, No. 113 (15 May, 1955), p. 2; by José F. 
Montesinos in NRFH, 1x (1955), 283-92; by Carlos de Juan in CCLC, March- 
April, 1955, pp. 104-05; by J. L. C. in Cl, No. 33 (May-June, 1955), 71; by 
Ricardo Gullén in Tor, ut (No. 10, April-June, 1955), 164-69. 


Lozoya, Marqués de. ‘‘Don José Maria Avrial y Flores.’’ ES (Nos. 
13-14, 1953), 7-28. 
Biographical notes on the Romantic painter who used his own sketches to 
illustrate his book Segovia pintoresca, or, better, perhaps, composed his own 
text to accompany his sketches. See Avrial above. 


Marichal, Juan. ‘‘ Espajia y las raices semanticas del liberalismo.’’ 
CCLC, No. 11 (1955), 53-60. 

A detailed and entertaining study of the prehistory, origin, and fortune of 
the substantive liberal. Professor Marichal documents beyond the probability 
of refutation the hitherto loosely heid opinion that the ‘‘European’’ sub- 
stantive was born at the Cortes de CAédiz. 


Menéndez y Pelayo, Marcelino. Biblioteca de traductores espaiioles. 
Ed. Enrique Sanchez Reyes. 4 vols. Santander, C.S.I.C., 1952- 
1953. 

Rev. by Irving P. Rothberg, RR, Xtv1 (1955), 128-31. 

Scholars, pedants, etc., from the fourteenth through the nineteenth centuries. 
Mentions some Romantics, such as Juan Nicasio Gallego and his translation of 
Ossian. Translation, as reviewer says, begins to be more common in the nine- 
teenth century again. 


Rafols, J. F. El arte romdntico en Espaiia. Barcelona, Editorial 


Juventud, 1954. 
Rev. by J. A. G. N. in Ins, No. 111 (15 March, 1955), p. 6. 
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Concerns Romantic architecture, painting, and sculpture. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Rivas Santiago, Natalio. Narraciones contempordneas. Paginas de mi 
archivo y apuntes para mis memorias. Séptima parte del Anec- 
dotario histérico y contempordneo. Madrid, Editora Nacional, 
1953. 

Disorderly collection of details concerning Spanish history from 1805 to 1936. 


Salas, Xavier de. ‘‘Ma4s valoraciones romanticas del Greco y nota 
al pintor Aparicio y sus plagios.’’ Cl, No. 27 (1954), 19-31. 


Sanchez de Palacios, Mariano. ‘‘Comentarios y disquisiciones a un 
estudio critico sobre Los espaiioles pintados por si mismos.’’ Re- 
vista de Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, xx (1951), 289-96. 


Sarrailh, Jean. ‘‘La crise espirituelle et économique de 1’Espagne 
a la fin du 18° siécle.’’ JMH, xxvu (1953), 1-13. 
Summary of the conclusions reached by the author in his L’Espagne éclairée 
de la seconde moitié du XVIITe siécle (q.v.). 


Sarrailh, Jean. L’Espagne éclairée de la seconde moitié du XVIII* 
siécle, Paris, Klineksieck, 1954. 
Rev. by A. Mas in BIH, tyr (1954), 321-29; by Marcel Bataillon in RLC, 
XxxIx (1955), 277-83. 


Soria, Andrés. ‘‘Richard Ford y Espafia.’’ Ins, No. 112 (15 April, 
1955), p. 12. 
Looks forward to the publication by Gamir Sandoval of that part of 
Ford’s Guia dealing with Granada. Sr. Soria comments especially on Ford’s 
pencil sketches, of which he reproduces three. 


Williams, Stanley T. The Spanish Background of American Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. New Haven, Yale University Press. 
A splendidly exhaustive study, primarily interesting to students of Ameri- 
can Romanticism but secondarily also to Hispanists, since ‘‘ Romantic Spain’’ 
is a large concern of many of the figures treated. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALARCON 


Montesinos, José F. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. Zaragoza, Biblioteca 
del Hispanista. 

The particular subject of this work is ‘‘ Alarcén novelista romantico.’’ Pro- 
fessor Montesinos, with his usual originality, brilliance, and penetration, first 
addresses himself to the problem of fixing the limits of his subject and then 
takes up for careful analysis in successive chapters: (1) the early works, His- 
torietas, and Narraciones Inverosimiles; (2) El Final de Norma; and (3) El 
sombrero de tres picos. 


BECQUER 


Balbin, Rafael de. ‘‘La publicacién de las Rimas IX y LIX, de G. A. 
Béequer.’’ RL, vir (Nos. 13-14, Jan.-June, 1955), 19-29. 

Establishes that Rima IX (‘‘Besa el aura, que gime blandamente’’) was 

published, with slight variations from the well-known version, in the Almanaque 
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Literario de El Museo Universal for 1868, for which it was selected late in 
1867; and that Rima LIX (‘‘ Yo sé cual el objeto’’) exists in a MS. preserved 
today in the Archivo Histérico Nacional de Madrid, a MS. that was the copy, 
presumably, for its posthumous publication in the Almanaque Literario de la 
Biblioteca Ilustrada de Gaspar y Roig (1871). 


Balbin, Rafael de. ‘‘Nota sobre el estrofismo becqueriano.’’ RL, vu 
(Nos. 13-14, Jan.-June, 1955), 187-93. 

A series of metrical analyses of the rimas Bécquer published in his lifetime. 
The patterns of verses and stanzas are then examined in the light of the pho- 
netic and prosodic criteria (themselves inductively established, one supposes) 
of Navarro Tomas and others, and the conclusion is that Bécquer “fué mejor 
compositor de estrofas que artifice de versos.’’ The article fails to persuade 
the reader (1) that such elaborate analysis proves anything except that the 
author can read Spanish correctly, (2) that the conclusions follow from the 
argument, or (3) that the conclusions are independently and intuitively true. 


Balbin, Rafael de. ‘‘Sobre la llegada de Gustavo Adolfo Béequer a 
Madrid.’’ RL, v (Nos. 11-12, July-Dece., 1954), 301-08. 


Confirms Gamallo Fierros’ conclusion that Bécquer came to Madrid on 
1 November, 1854. 


4 99 


Florit, Eugenio. ‘‘Béequer en Marti.’’ T’or, No. 10 (April-June, 
1955), 131-140. 


Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘La fuente de Las hojas secas de Bécquer.”’ 
NRFH, vi (1954), 422-24. 
Finds parallels between Bécquer’s piece and Ch. XII of the Scénes de la vie 
de Bohéme. 


King, E. L. Bécquer: From Painter to Poet. See PQ, xxxim (1954), 
149; and xxxiv (1955), 169. 

Rev. by Y[akov] M[alkiel] in Romance Philology, vit (1955), 312; by Har- 
vey L. Johnson in NRFH, vii (1954), 428-29; by Bruce W. Wardropper in 
MLN, uxx (1955), 71-73; by Gustavo Correa in HR, xx (1955), 143-46; by 
Edward Sarmiento in MLR, L (1955), 91-92. 


Lida de Malkiel, Maria Rosa. ‘‘La leyenda Creed en Dios de Bécquer 
y su presunta fuente francesa.’’ CoLi, v (1953), 235-46. 

With overwhelming erudition, Sra. de Malkiel seems to demolish Krappe’s 
hypothesis that the leyenda derives from Hugo’s Légende du beau Pécopin et 
de la belle Bauldowr—seems to do so, because, as Américo Castro has demon- 
strated, source and derivative may, and, if they are both of value, perhaps must, 
differ greatly as ‘‘organismos artisticos cabales,’’ without ceasing to be his- 
torically connected. The question whether Bécquer was imitating Hugo or 
whether, as Sra. de Malkiel is inclined to believe, ‘‘estructuré libremente para 
su ‘cantiga provenzal’ el recuerdo de los elementos hallados’’ in various tra- 
ditions and writings, is not so interesting in itself as it is for the light shed 
by discussion on the particular qualities of the leyenda. 


Pageard, Robert. ‘‘ Béequer et La Iberia.’’ BLH, v1 (1954), 408-14. 

A letter from Bécquer, not republished since it first appeared in the Sunday 
supplement of La Iberia 11 Nov., 1860, in reply to a comment in the same paper 
a week earlier in which Don Juan de la Rosa Gonzalez criticizes writers like 
Adolfo Gareia (Béequer and Garcia Luna), who pseudonymously turn inferior 
French plays like La Téte de Bronze (Hapdé) into trivial zarzuelas like La 
crue del valle for undeserved profit and to the corruption of Spanish taste. 
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Bécquer’s letter is interesting both for biographical detail and for its spirited, 
heated style, its bluntness and sarcasm, surprisingly modern in tone. 


Zamora Vicente, A. ‘‘G. A, Béequer—Capodanno Bona.’’ Q/, No. 
16 (Dee., 1954). 


CADALSO 


Baquero Goyanes, Mariano. ‘‘Perspectivismo en Cadalso, Larra y 
Mesonero Romanos.’’ Cl, No. 30 (Nov.-Dec., 1954), 1-11. 


CASTRO 


Siete ensayos sobre Rosalia. 

Contains the following: Teixeira de Pascoaes and Luis Pimentel, ‘‘Dous 
poemas a Rosalia’’; R. Carballo Calero, ‘‘Arredor de Rosalia’’; D. Garcia 
Sabell, “Rosalia y su sombra”’; J. de Prado Coelho, “O Clasico e o Prazenteiro 
em Rosalia”; Ramén Pifieiro, “A saudade en Rosalia”; J. Rof Carballo, 
“Rosalia, Anima galaica”; Salvador Lorenzana, “Xuicios criticos sobre Roslia.” 
[Information from Insula, No. 115, green supplement. ] 


DONOSO CORTES 


Africa en el pensamiento de Donoso Cortés. Madrid, Instituto de 


Estudios Africanos. 
Collection of lectures by Sevilla Andrés, Galindo Herrero, and Fraga Iribarne. 


Cefial, R. ‘‘La filosofia de la historia de Donoso Cortés.’’ Revista 
de Filosofia (Madrid), m (1952), 91-113. 

Galindo Herrero, Santiago. ‘‘Donoso Cortés en su paralelo con 
Balmes y Pastor Diaz.’’ REP, No. 69 (1953), 111-40. 


Maeso, D. Gonzalo. ‘‘Donoso Cortés y la Biblia,’’ pp. 109-25 in 
Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos. Granada, 1953. 
Vegas, Eugenio. ‘‘ Autoridad y libertad, segan Donoso Cortés.’’ Arb, 
XxIv (1953), 53-57. 
ESPRONCEDA 


Segura Covarsi, E. ‘‘Esproneeda prosista.’’ Revista de Estudios 
Estremeiios, vi (Nos. 1-4, 1952) , 63-122. 
A study of the correspondence, public lectures, and journalistic works, con- 
cluding with a critical examination of Casalduero’s Forma y visién de ‘‘El 
Diablo Mundo.’’ 


ESTEBANEZ CALDERON 


Orueta de Heredia, Luis. ‘‘Cartas de Martin Zurbano, halladas en 
Segovia.’’ ES, m1 (No. 12, 1952), 481-520. 
Eight letters written to Estébanez Calderén, 1843-1845. They were found on 
a farm he once owned in Segovia. 


FERRAN 
Ferran, Augusto. La Soledad. Santander. 


The colophon of one copy reads as follows: ‘‘La presente edicién de La 
Soledad de Augusto Ferran, ilustrada con un dibujo de Pablo Picasso, consta 
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de cien ejemplares no venales, y se acabé de imprimir el 22 de noviembre de 
1955, en el Taller de Artes Graficas de los Hermanos Bedia, Santander, para 
servir de felicitacién a los amigos de Ricardo Gullén en la Navidad del presente 
afio.’’ The charming little volume reproduces the text of the Madrid edition of 
1861, omitting the folk verses. Actually, more than one hundred copies were 
printed, with at least two, and perhaps more, Spanish men of letters using 
them for their Christmas card, and with appropriate variations in the colophon. 


Ribbans, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Augusto Ferran, el mejor amigo de Béequer.’’ 
Ins, No. 112 (15 April, 1955), pp. 1, 8. 

Gathering his material from various scattered sources, Professor Ribbans 
outlines a sharp portrait of Ferran and concludes with an estimate of his 
intrinsic and historical importance, emphasizing Ferrén’s role in revalidating 
the popular mode in Spanish poetry by bringing together Heine and the cantar 
and thus preparing the way for modern poetry. 


GIL CARRASCO 


Gil Carrasco, Enrique. Obras completas, B.A.E. (continuation), 


Vol. txxtv. Madrid, Atlas, 1954. 
Rev. by José Luis Cano in Ins, No. 109 (15 Jan., 1955), pp. 6-7. 
The first edition of Gil’s complete works. Sr. Campos has added enormously 
to the list of known works by discovering a large number of articles and 
crénicas hitherto lost in the columns of nineteenth-century periodicals. 


GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA 
Manzanares de C., Manuela. ‘‘Dofia Gertrudis Gémez de Avel- 


laneda.’’ Universidad de Antioquia (Medellin), No. 114 (1953), 
311-22. 


Pifiera, Virgilio. ‘‘Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda: revisién de su 
poesia.’’ Universidad de la Habana, Nos. 100/03 (1952), 7-38. 
JOVELLANOS 


Jovellanos. Diarios. Estudio preliminar de Angel del Rio. Vol. II. 
See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 174. 


Rossi, Giuseppe Carlo. ‘‘Jovellanos nella storia del ‘despotismo 
ilustrado’ in Spagna.’’ Filologia Romanza, 11 (1955), 212-19. 
Actually a review of Luis Sanchez Agesta, El pensamiento politico del des- 
potismo ilustrado (Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1953). 


LARRA 


Adams, Nicholson B. ‘‘ A Note on Larra’s No mds mostrador,’’ pages 
15-18 in Romance Studies Presented to William Morton Dey, ed. 
by Urban T. Holmes. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 
1950. 


Baquero Goyanes. See ‘‘Cadalso.’’ 
MELQUIADES ALVAREZ 


Garcia Venero, Maximiano. Melquiades Alvarez: Historia de un 
liberal. Prélogo de Azorin. Madrid, Alhambra, 1954. 
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MESONERO ROMANOS 
Baquero Goyanes. See ‘‘Cadalso.’’ 


RIVAS 


Sedwick, B. Frank. ‘‘Rivas’ Don Alvaro and Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino.’’ MLQ, xvi (1955), 124-29. 

Points out how Verdi makes the story hard to follow by suppressing parts 
of the Spanish original, and how endless confusion has resulted from the mis- 
translation of indiano in the opera libretto; and argues that the operatic ver- 
sion is weakened by Verdi’s failure to develop Rivas’ moral theme. 


SELGAS 


Aranda Mufioz, Eusebio. ‘‘Selgas y su obra.’’ Anales de la Univer- 
sidad de Murcia, xu (1953-54), 87-158 ; 215-308 ; 425-586. 

An extensive study of José Selgas (1822-1862), the neglected Murcian poet, 
novelist, orator, playwright, and journalist. Biography, bibliography, critical 
analysis, and reproductions of texts and documents. The three installments 
have also been published in a single volume under the same title (Publicaciones 
de la Universidad de Murcia, 1954), and this work is reviewed by Alberto Sin- 
chez in Cl, No. 32 (March-April, 1955), 77-78. 


TAMAYO Y BAUS 


Esquer Torres, Ramon. ‘‘ Valoracién téenica del teatro de Tamayo 
y Baus.’’ RL, vu (Nos. 13-14, Jan.-June, 1955), 99-132. 

With all the airs and graces of true learning and critical acumen, the author 
has applied an unintentionally comical mélange of the theories of Aristotle, 
Wolfgang Kayser, and Damaso Alonso to Tamayo’s plays. The result is another 
proof that it takes more than technical dexterity to make a great dramatist. 
The article reads like a pretentious, dull undergraduate essay. 


VELARDE 


Rodriguez Alcalde, Leopoldo. Fernando Velarde. Seleccién y es- 
tudio. Santander, Libreria Moderna, 1954. 

Except for Ménendez Pelayo’s remarks, this is the first study of Velarde 
(1823-1881), a Romantic poet after the manner of Zorrilla who has been vir- 
tually unknown in Spain, although he was the literary idol of Spanish Ameri- 
ca in his time. 


ZORRILLA 


Henestrosa, Andrés. ‘‘ José Zorrilla en México.’’ Novedades (Mexi- 
co), No. 337 (4 Sept., 1955). 
Adds interesting new facts to our knowledge of Zorrilla. 
Salgot, Antonio de. Don Juan Tenorio y donjuanismo. Barcelona, 
Editorial Juventud, 1953. 


Sanchez Reyes, Enrique. ‘‘ Los Menéndez Pelayo y Zorrilla.’’ BBMP, 
xxx (1955), 5-18. 


Argues at excessive length and unconvincingly the trivial point that Don 
Marcelino’s interest in Zorrilla was stimulated by his brother. 
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SPANISH AMERICAN 
(By Joun B. Huaues) 
1. GENERAL 


Alegria, Fernando. La poesia chilena: Origenes y desarrollo del 
siglo XVI al XIX. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 163. 
Rev. by E. Neale Silva in HR, xxi (Oct., 1955), 323-25. 


Alegria, Fernando. Walt Whitman en Hispanoamérica. México, 
Coleccién Studium, 1954. 
Rev. by Francisco Monterde in RI, x1x (Sept., 1954), 377-79. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. Historia de la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 164. 

Rev. by Emma Susanna Speratti Pifiero in NRFH, 1x (1955), 167-69; by 
Arturo Torres Rioseco in HR, xx (Oct., 1955), 321-25. 

The best of its kind to date, Sr. Anderson Imbert’s Historia combines critical 
acumen with comprehensiveness. The alphabetical listing of authors, pp. 391- 
424, is a convenient reference guide. I have frequently consulted Sr. Anderson 
Imbert’s judgment concerning the “Romanticism” of a particular writer before 
including him in this bibliography. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. ‘‘ Notas sobre la novela historica en el 
siglo XIX,’’ in La novela iberoamericana. Albuquerque, 1952. 


Aubrun, Charles Vincent. Histoire des Lettres hispano-américaines. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 

Rev. by Robert Escarpit in RLC, xxx1x (1955), 283-86; by Homero Seris 
in Symposium, vill (1954), 357-59. 

A sketchy reference manual addressed primarily to the French student with 
no prior contact with Spanish American Literature. More complete in the 
Colonial Period than elsewhere. All material on Spanish American Romanticism 
is contained in Chapters II and III, ‘‘Désordre et Progrés’’ and ‘‘La Lit- 
térature au Service de la Révolution Américaine,’’ pp. 129-94. 


Bazin, R. Histoire de la Littérature de langue espagnole. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette, 1953. 

Rev. by E. Robles in Critique, juillet-aoat, 1954. 

This Histoire covers 1800 to the present. The best coverage is of the nine- 
teenth century. An acute, well-organized, extensive, and exceptionally readable 
treatment of Romanticism and the outstanding Romantics in Spanish America. 
Minor figures are intentionally excluded. Writers are classified chronologically 
by generation. See particularly pp. 77-252 and “Table des Matiéres,” pp. 
349-54. 


Bioy Casares. See Borges, Poesia gauchesca, 


Borges, Jorge Luis. ‘‘El escritor argentino y la tradicién.’’ CuCo, 
No. 42 (1953), 515-25; Pan, 1, No. 5 (1953), 57-64; Sur, No. 232 
(1955), 1-8. 

Reference is made to Echeverria, Sarmiento, Hernindez and others. 

Borges, Jorge Luis, and Bioy Casares, Adolfo. Poesia gauchesca. 
Edicién, prélogo, notas y glosario de Jorge Luis Borges y Adolfo 
Bioy Casares. 2 vols. México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 
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A complete and readable text of the writings of the “Poetas gauchescos”: 
Bartolomé Hidalgo, Hilario Ascasubi, Estanislao del Campo, Antonio D. 
Lussich, José Hernandez, Ventura, R. Lynch. The notes and glossary are ade- 
quate. Aside from the texts themselves, the chief value of this collection is the 
editors’ extremely provocative and original prologue. 


Carranza, Eduardo. ‘‘Esquema de la poesia colombiana.’’ Letras 
colombianas, No. 1 (1953). 


Carrera Andrade, Jorge. ‘‘Figuras de la emancipacién del pensami- 
ento en el Eeuador.’’ CCLC, No. 8 (1954), 58-64. 
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THE GENESIS OF LORENZINO: A STUDY IN DUMAS 
PERE’S METHOD OF COMPOSITION 


By Vincent Luciani 
The City College, New York 


The enigmatic figure of Lorenzino de’ Medici, the assassin of 
his cousin, Duke Alexander, has fascinated historians and men of 
letters alike since the Renaissance, yet for none has he had so great 
an appeal as for the French Romanticists, no less than four of 
whom—George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Léon Bertrand, Alexandre 
Dumas pére—were attracted by his character. The story of how 
George Sand’s playlet, Une Conspiration en 1537 (1831-32), came 
into being and how, together with Varchi’s Storia fiorentina, it in- 
spired Musset to write his Lorenzaccio (1834), has been related 
more than once. As for the equally absorbing tale of Dumas’ 
Lorenzino (1842), however, it has never been fully narrated. It is 
the purpose of this paper to tell that story in relation to the play’s 
historical and literary sources and in the process to cast some light 
upon Dumas’ method of composition. 

Lorenzino, first performed at the Théatre-Francais on February 
24, 1842, is a very interesting play, although it cannot be considered 
one of Dumas’ best dramatic efforts: The characters are not all 
well delineated nor does the action always correspond to historical 
reality; nonetheless, the drama contains a fairly well-knit plot, 
typical of Dumas, with its fast-moving action, its coups de théatre, 
and such melodramatie devices as masks, poison, poniards, murders, 
letters, mysterious commands, nocturnal trysts, hidden staircases, 
ladders, and so on. 

The plot of the play is considerably different from those of George 
Sand, Musset, and Bertrand. In the first place, Dumas presents us 
with a Lorenzino in love with Luisa Strozzi, and not Caterina 
Ginori. The fact that also Duke Alexander is infatuated with Luisa 
serves to intensify Lorenzino’s hatred for his cousin. Secondly, 
Dumas makes the exiled Philippe Strozzi return clandestinely to 
Florence so that he may see his daughter and also plot the over- 


1 Lorenzino was first published in Magasin thédtral (Paris, Marchant, 1842), 
XXXII, 35 pp. in 2 cols. 
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throw of the tyrant under the latter’s very nose. Thirdly, our 
author introduces Fra Leonardo, a disciple of Savonarola and 
friend of the republicans, who offers Philippe his cell as a refuge 
and later shares the same fate as the exile, imprisonment in the 
Bargello. And finally, Michele del Tavolaccino (nicknamed Scoron- 
concolo) is transformed into a hapless court jester, whose betrothed 
Nella is a victim of the Duke’s lust. Michele’s unsuccessful attempt 
upon Lorenzino’s life and Philippe’s arrest are the two important 
incidents which pave the way for the assassination. The buffoon’s 
failure assures Lorenzino of an accomplice, whereas Luisa’s inter- 
cession in her father’s behalf gives her beloved a pretext for ar- 
ranging a rendezvous between her and the Duke. The unsuspecting 
Luisa is lured by her lover to Alexander’s chamber. As she waits 
there, she soon realizes where she is and happens to come upon a 
letter in which Lorenzino promises to deliver her to the tyrant. 
Convinced that she has been duped, she drinks the poison given her 
by her father for such a contingency. She expires in her lover’s 
arms soon after Michele sends the Duke to his doom. 

Soon after the appearance of Dumas’ Lorenzino, an Italian 
scholar, Anselmo Guerrieri, seriously questioned its originality, 
maintaining that it was largely based upon Giuseppe Revere’s 
Lorenzino de’ Medici (1839).? To support this contention, he com- 
pared the plots, some scenes, the characters, and several passages of 
both plays. In 1890 C. Villani reéxamined the problem, repeated 
much of what Guerrieri had said, and reached the conclusion: ‘‘I] 
Dumas non fece che ripetere quasi sempre le stesse parole del 
Revere, e non solo prese i personaggi storici del nostro drammaturgo, 
ma ne ricopid anche quelli ideali. .. .’’* An editorial note to Villani’s 
brief article suggested the possibility that one of Dumas’ collabo- 
rators with a knowledge of Italian must have discussed Revere’s 
drama with the French author, who must have decided forthwith 
to use it as a basis for his own play. In a letter to the editor, C. 
Trevisani adduces important evidence to support Villani’s conten- 
tion as well as the editorial hypothesis. He relates that Pier Angelo 
Fiorentino, an Italian collaborator of Dumas’, so admired Revere’s 
play and was so convinced that it could compete with Hugo’s popu- 


2 A. Guerrieri, ‘‘Lorenzino de’ Medici d’Alessandro Dumas,’’ in Jl Politec- 
nico, V (1842), 390-96. 

3 C. Villani, ‘‘ Per la storia de’ plagi,’’ in Il Fanfulla della domenica, xu 
(1890), Oct. 26, p. 1. 
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lar Lucréce Borgia that he undertook to translate it into French. 
Soon after Fiorentino set about this task, however, he realized that 
the Italian drama so suffered in translation that it could hardly be 
expected to sustain comparison with Hugo’s work. He then pro- 
posed to Dumas to appropriate Revere’s play and to transform it 
so as to make it suitable for the French stage. Dumas found the 
subject admirable and instructed his friend to give him a summary 
of the principal scenes.‘ Trevisani further affirms that while he 
was in Paris in 1853, Fiorentino told him this story of the genesis 
of Dumas’ play. 

Although Fiorentino makes no allusion to this tale in his own 
articles,’ still it seems to have all the elements of truth, for there 
are indeed many similarities between the Lorenzino’s of Revere and 
Dumas. On the other hand, there are also many differences. If the 
resemblances afford incontrovertible evidence that Dumas made 
extensive use of the Italian play, the divergences render the charges 
of plagiarism made by Guerrieri and Villani somewhat exaggerated. 
First of all, the spirit of the two dramas is entirely different. Re- 
vere’s play, although far from bemg a superior work of art, is 
nonetheless a fine historical reconstruction with a moral and patri- 
otie purpose. Dumas’ melodrama, on the contrary, aspires solely 
to be good theater, and hence historical truth and even character 
portrayal are sacrificed for a plot full of action. As for Villani’s 
contention that Dumas used the same characters as Revere, it is 
only partly true. Of the latter’s principal personages, only Loren- 
zino, Alexander, Fra Lionardo, Giomo, and L’Unghero have a simi- 
lar réle in Dumas. The parts of Bernardino Corsini, Michele, and 
Freecia, however, are completely transformed. Corsini, so all- 
important in Revere’s play, is so dwarfed and emasculated in the 
French work that the omission of him would not alter the plot in 
the least. The Italian Michele, who represents the Secoronconcolo of 
history, is transformed from a ruthless cutthroat into a pitiful court 
jester. Freecia, a good-natured simpleton in Revere’s opus, has no 


4C. Trevisani, ‘‘Per i due Lorenzini dei Medici,’’ in Jl Fanfulla della do- 
menica, XII (1890), Nov. 2, pp. 1-2. 

5P. A. Fiorentino, Comédies et comédiens, feuilletons, 2 vols. (Paris, M. 
Lévy fréres, 1866). 

6G. Revere, Lorenzino de’ Medici, dramma storico, con note ed illustrazioni 
(Milan, Tipografia Guglielmini e Redaelli, 1839). Revere’s play is based upon 
a detailed and accurate study of not only Varchi but also Segni, Busini, Nerli, 
Cellini, Botta, Sismondi, ete. 
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personality whatever in Dumas’. Moreover, in the latter play there 
is no trace of such characters of Revere’s as Caterina Ginori, Guic- 
ciardini, Manzo Carnesecchi, Lapo, Ser Maurizio, Cencio, Tinea, 
Piastrella, and Ceccone.? To be sure, Dumas’ Lorenzino is about 
half the length of the Italian drama and has fewer dramatis per- 
sonae, but even so some new characters have been added: Philippe 
and Luisa Strozzi, Gaetano and Vittorio Sacchetti, and Matteo. 
As for the situations in the two Lorenzino’s, some are undoubtedly 
quite similar. For instance, in both plays Act I® is laid outside a 
convent late at night, and Giomo and L’Unghero are made to discuss 
the suspicious demeanor of Lorenzino. In Revere’s drama, however, 
Alexander, after being entertained in the convent, leaves without 
running into any mishap; whereas in the French play he is surprised 
during his tryst with Teresa Sacchetti by her kinsmen, and some 
serious sword-play ensues. In both works the masked Lorenzino 
repairs to his beloved’s home, encounters the banished Philippe in 
one case (the exiled Corsini in the other), and later has a colloquy 
with Luisa (or Caterina), which is interrupted by the sudden ar- 
rival of the Duke. In Act II, Scene I of Dumas’ play, Luisa tells 
Lorenzino that she has been followed by Giomo; whereas in the 
eorresponding scene of Revere’s work, Nella confesses to her father 
Lapo that she has been followed by L’Unghero. The arrest of. Cor- 
sini in Lapo’s home finds its counterpart in the arrest of Philippe 
in Fra Leonardo’s cell, and in both instances the friar rises to 
defend his protégés and to denounce the Duke and his henchmen. 
Furthermore, Luisa’s intervention in her father’s behalf corresponds 
to Caterina Ginori’s intercession for Corsini and Nella. And again, 
just as Nella is allowed to pay her Corsini a visit in the Bargello 
prison thanks to Lorenzino’s influence, so is Luisa permitted to see 
her father in the same Bargello and likewise because of Lorenzino’s 
intervention. In short, the réle of Dumas’ Le Hongrois is reminiscent 
of Revere’s Giomo; whereas that of Philippe Strozzi combines the 
roles of Corsini and Lapo, and the part of Luisa unites those of 
Nella and Caterina Ginori. On the other hand, Alexander’s unholy 
passion for Nella, which is so essential to Revere’s plot, is important 


7 Guicciardini, Lapo, and Ser Maurizio, however, are each mentioned on 
one or two occasions by Dumas’ characters. As for Nella, her corpse appears 
on a catafalque in Act I, Scene VIII of the French play. 

8 Revere’s drama is in five acts, each of which is divided into two parts. 
We refer here to Act I, part I. 
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in Dumas’ play only as the motivating force behind Michele’s desire 
for vengeance. Besides, in the Italian drama Lorenzino is made to 
inform Caterina of his intention to murder his cousin, whereas in 
the French he confesses his secret not to Luisa but to Fra Leonardo. 
Finally, although Dumas’ Luisa dies of poison, Revere’s Nella and 
Caterina are allowed to live, one to rejoin her beloved Corsini, the 
other to repent of her sins and return to her husband. 

Besides borrowing some characters and situations from Revere’s 
drama, Dumas also freely translated about ten brief passages from 
it and even makes a passing reference to Ulivetta, a paramour of 
the Duke’s that happens to be a pure figment of Revere’s imagina- 
tion. Dumas’ debt to the Italian dramatist, therefore, looms very 
large, but not sufficiently to warrant the charges of Guerrieri and 
Villani, It does point, however, to the veracity of Trevisani’s story 
and gives us evidence for suggesting that Fiorentino may have 
been Dumas’ collaborator for the play. This is especially possible 
in view of the fact that there is no reliable authority for assigning 
such a réle to de Leuven and Brunswick (Lhérie).?° 

Students of Dumas who discuss Lorenzino are, if we except 
Gauthiez™ and the aforesaid Italian scholars, completely unaware 
of his indebtedness to Revere. They contend for the most part that 
the play is based upon Musset’s Lorenzaccio ;‘* whereas Parigot as- 
serts that it is ‘‘une nouvelle monture’’ of Fiesque de Lavagna, a 
MS adaptation in verse that Dumas made of Schiller’s drama, with 
scenes that recall Die Rauber, Egmont, and La Tour de Nesle.“ 
Parigot’s contention is supported by Reed and by Eggii, who further 
suggests that the play contains reminiscences of Hugo’s Le Roi 
s’amuse.™* 


® Revere, op. cit., pp. 8, 11, 156 (allusions to Ulivetta) ; Dumas, Lorenzino, 
p. 3. Guerrieri lists seven passages borrowed from Revere, whereas Villani lists 
six, three of which are repetitions. 

10 See F. W. Reed, A Bibliography of Alexandre Dwmas pére (London, J. A. 
Neuhuys, 1933), p. 145. 

11 P, Gauthiez, L’Italie dw XVIe siécle: Lorenzaccio (Lorenzino de Médicis) 
1514-1548 (Paris, Fontemoing, 1904), pp. 400-01. 

12 E.g., T. Gautier, Histoire de l’art dramatique en France depuis vingt-cing 
ans (Leipzig, A. Diirr, 1859), 1, 225; E. de Mirecourt, Alexandre Dumas (Paris, 
Havard, 1857), p. 50; C. Glinel, Alexandre Dumas et son ewre (Reims, F. 
Michaud, 1884), p. 377. 

18 H. Parigot, Le Drame d’Alexandre Dumas (Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1899), 
pp. 25n., 108. 

14 Reed, op. cit., p. 145; E. Eggli, Schiller et le romantisme frangais (Paris, 
J. Gamber, 1927), 1, 341. 
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The assertion that Lorenzino is based upon Musset’s drama is jus- 
tified only to some degree. To it Dumas probably owes some inspira- 
tion for the réle of Philippe Strozzi and a few suggestions for por- 
tions of scenes. For example, the great scene in which Lorenzaccio 
bares his soul to Philippe (Act III, Scene III) may have influenced 
to some extent Dumas’ own scene between the two (Act I, Scene X ) 
as well as the confession to Fra Leonardo in the Bargello (Act IV, 
Seene V). In both plays we find similar situations, such as Loren- 
zino’s refusal to accept a challenge to a duel and his theft of the 
Duke’s coat of mail.?* And finally, the scene of Lorenzaccio (Act 
IV, Scene VI) in which Philippe bids a last farewell to the remains 
of Louise finds its counterpart in the one in which Michele prays 
before Nella’s bier (Act I, Scene VIII). In both dramas the scene 
is laid in the vicinity of a convent. 

Parigot’s contention that Lorenzino is a reworking of Fiesque de 
Lavagna is grossly exaggerated, for a comparison of the former with 
Schiller’s play and Dumas’ adaptation would show that only one 
scene was utilized. We refer to the foiling of Hassan’s attempt upon 
Fiesco’s life and the pact resulting therefrom,’* which probably 
suggested Michele’s unsuccessful attempt to murder Lorenzino and 
the agreement consequent upon it (Act II, Scene VI). Any other 
supposed similarities are quite superficial. The same holds true of 
the alleged reminiscence of Die Rauber and even more so of the sup- 
posed resemblance of the dénouement of Lorenzino to that of 
Goethe’s Egmont.** As for the scenes in the Bargello that recall 
La Tour de Nesle, they are closely modelled upon Act III (part IT) 
of Revere’s play. 

Eggli’s suggestion that Dumas’ drama contains echoes of Le Roi 
s’amuse, although made without further elaboration, does neverthe- 
less merit serious consideration. Dumas’ Mes Mémoires are replete 
~ 45 See the edition of Lorenzaccio in P. Dimoff, La Genése de Lorenzaccio 
(Paris, E. Droz, 1936), pp. 187-471. The part of Act I, Scene X, in which 
Dumas’ hero does not accept Strozzi’s challenge to a duel recalls portions of 
two scenes in Lorenzaccio (Act I, Scene IV; Act II, Scene IV). As for the 
theft of the coat of mail, see Lorenzino, Act I, Scene III and Lorenzaccto, Act 
II, Scene VI. 

16 F, Schiller, Die Verschwérung des Fiesco zu Genua, in Siémmtliche Werke 
(Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 1879), 1, 395-99 (Act I, Scene IX). 

17 Eggli (loc. cit.) contends, without justification, that Kosinski’s narrative 
in Die Réiuber (Act III, Scene IL) was utilized by Dumas in Act ITI, Scene III 
of his play. As for the dénouements of Egmont and Lorenzino, the only element 


of similarity—the heroine’s suicide by poison—constitutes a commonplace with 
Romantic playwrights. 
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with references to Hugo and his plays, particularly Le Roi s’amuse."® 
Certainly, the character of Triboulet so appealed to him that he 
modelled one of his main réles upon the hapless buffoon. Michele, 
the pitiful jester wronged by his sovereign, is Triboulet transformed 
into a young lover and shorn of his cynicism and mordant sareasm. 

Another possible literary source for Lorenzino not heretofore 
mentioned by anyone is Antonio Ghiglione’s Alessandro Medici,’® 
published in 1835, the very year that Dumas was traveling in Italy. 
To this play, our author may owe the idea of a Lorenzino in love 
with Luisa Strozzi and that of making her take poison so that she 
may not fall a vietim to the Duke’s lust. 

Like George Sand, Musset, and Revere, Dumas was acquainted 
with Varchi’s Storia fiorentina, a work he had oceasion to mention 
in 1841 in his Souvenirs de voyage (Italie ).2° His knowledge of Var- 
chi, however, seems, at least in 1842, to have been far more super- 
ficial than Revere’s or Musset’s. At any rate, he took special liber- 
ties with the historical Philippe Strozzi, Luisa, and Michele. At the 
time of the Duke’s assassination, Philippe was not in Florence but 
in Venice and he was never arrested by Alexander.” The Luisa 
Strozzi of history was not a young maiden of sixteen but the wife 
of Luigi Capponi. Moreover, she was never in love with Lorenzino 
nor was she alive in 1537 nor did she take her own life.*? As for 
Michele, he was not a court jester but an unscrupulous assassin. 
Unlike Musset and George Sand, however, Dumas kept Giomo and 
Le Hongrois as two separate personages, which they actually were, 
instead of combining them into one. 

Dumas’ interest in the enigmatie Medici, already manifested in 
the Souvenirs de voyage (Italie), did not cease with the publication 
of Lorenzino. The play in fact reappeared in 1846 in a text which 
may be considered identical with that of 1842 if we make allow- 


18 Mes Mémoires (Paris, M. Lévy fréres, 1863-70), v, VI, IX, X, passim. 
Volume X contains a long chapter (pp. 186-227) on Le Roi s’amuse. 

19 A. Ghiglione, Alessandro Medici, duca di Firenze, dramma storico in 5 
atti (Paris [to elude the censors], 1835). The character Lina, as Ghiglione 
states in his preface, was suggested by Luisa Strozzi. 

20 Brussels, Société Belge de Librairie, 1841. The vicissitudes of Alexander’s 
rule and his murder are related on pages 159-69, and Varchi is quoted on pages 
162, 167. 

21B. Varchi, Storia fiorentina (Milan, Societa Tipografica de’ Classici 
Italiani, 1803-04), v, passim and p. 274. 

22 Ibid., pp. 66, 104-06. 
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ances for a few typographical errors and corrections.** In 1851 
Dumas issued an enlarged version of the Souvenirs with the title 
Une Année a Florence.** A chapter of the latter, ‘‘Le Palais Ric- 
cardi’’, narrates in far greater detail than in the previous work 
the vicissitudes of Alexander’s rule and the story of his murder.” 
This version, which is derived in the main from Varchi’s history, is 
reproduced almost verbatim in the 1855 edition of Dumas’ Les 
Médicis.”° 

Six years later, in 1861, Dumas published Une Nuit a@ Florence 
sous Alexandre de Médicis,”’ a brief historical romance which com- 
prises an introduction on Italy, ten chapters, and a short conclu- 
sion. Sections of chapter IV (also entitled ‘‘Le Palais Riccardi’’) 
and of the epilogue repeat almost word for word portions of Une 
Année & Florence or Les Médicis.** The other nine chapters, how- 
ever, reproduce to some degree the Lorenzino of 1842. A good deal of 
the dialogue has been left practically intact, whereas many of the 
stage directions have been converted into suitable narrative material. 
The first three chapters of the novel correspond to Act I of the play; 
chapters V-VII, to Act II; and each of the remaining ones, to Acts 
III, IV, and V respectively. Une Nuit a Florence is nevertheless no 
exercise in transcription, for Dumas changed some of the minor 
characters, suppressed parts of the dialogue found in the play, re- 
wrote other portions of it, and added some more conversational and 
narrative material. 

The definitive edition of Lorenzino, published in 1864 by Michel 
Lévy fréres in the Thédtre complet d’Alex. Dumas,”* is the drama- 
tized version of the novel, Une Nuit a Florence, rather than a revi- 
sion of the 1842 play. In this new Lorenzino Dumas did not alter 
the main lines of the old plot, but he changed the names of some 
of the minor characters, reduced the dialogue in general, eliminated 
all soliloquies, revised several scenes, omitted some and shifted 
others, rewrote various sections, and corrected the language some- 

23 Dumas, Thédtre (Paris, Passard, 1846), rv, 3-165. 

24 Paris, M. Lévy fréres, 1851. This work forms part of the Impressions de 
wee Tid., pp. 220-35. Varchi is thrice cited (pp. 222, 225, 233). 

26 Les Médicis, in @uvres d’Alexandre Dumas (Paris, Mareseq & Cie, 1855), 
goo M. Lévy fréres, 1861; 250 pp. 

28 Une Nuit a Florence, pp. 96-107, 110-13, 238-41; Les Médicis, pp. 4-9, 


18-22, 25-27, 29; Une Année a Florence, pp. 220-28, 232- 33. 
29 Paris, M. Lévy fréres, 1864; v, 197-280. 
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what. The characters Giomo, Freccia, Gaetano and Vittorio Sacchetti 
became respectively Jacopo, Birbante, the Marquis Cibo, and Sel- 
vaggio Aldobrandini. Moreover, another minor réle was added, that 
of Vittorio de’ Pazzi. All these substitutions had already been made 
in Une Nuit a Florence. 

Dumas greatly revised the dialogue of two scenes in Act I, 
shifted several scenes of Act II, eliminated two scenes of Act ITI, 
and omitted some of the conversation in Act IV, Scene II. Nearly 
all these changes had also been effected in the novel. As for Act V 
of the 1842 play, Dumas altered it almost completely, utilizing only 
Seene I to any large extent for Scene III of the new version. The 
principal changes are as follows: 1) the scene was shifted from the 
green room in the Duke’s palace to Lorenzino’s own chamber; 2) 
Luisa was made to arrive when her beloved was already at home 
and not before ; 3) she took poison after overhearing the two cousins’ 
scandalous remarks about her and not upon discovering a letter 
before their arrival; 4) Lorenzino became aware of her suicide after 
the Duke’s murder and not before ; and 5) he was given a new motive 
for the erime—the liberation of Florence from bondage and not 
the seizure of the ducal throne, To realize these changes, Dumas had 
to rewrite the entire act, preserving but little from the old version. 
Yet, he had already accomplished most of this revision in chapter 
X of the novel, which differs from the 1864 play only in the follow- 
ing minor respects: the retention of the brief Scene III in the 1842 
drama, the addition of a short dialogue, the omission of any refer- 
ence to motives for the murder, and the putting into narrative form 
of the material that was to constitute the last three short scenes of 
the new drama. It is evident from this analysis that we undoubtedly 
have here the example of a play from which Dumas drew a novel, 
upon which he later based a new drama instead of directly revising 
the old one, 

Une Nuit a Florence and the Lorenzino of 1864 owe somewhat less 
to Revere than the play of 1842 does. From both Dumas discarded 
the following elements that he had borrowed from the Italian drama: 
the réles of Giomo and Freccia, the dialogue between Giomo and 
Le Hongrois concerning Lorenzino’s suspicious conduct, the allusion 
to Ulivetta, and four of the passages that the French writer all but 
copied from the Italian. On the other hand, he probably drew from 
Musset’s Lorenzaccio at least the name, if not the réle, of the Mar- 
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quis Cibo; whereas from Varchi’s Storia fiorentina he probably 
borrowed the part of Selvaggio Aldobrandini, the dialogue on the 
choice of gloves (also utilized in Une Année a Florence and Les 
Médicis), and the references to Catherine Ginori, for which, how- 
ever, he may be equally indebted to Revere or Musset. 

Although in the years between 1842 and 1864 Dumas gave suf- 
ficient evidence of having become more fully acquainted with 
Varchi, still his novel and his new play contain more historical 
errors than the earlier stage version—all errors that cannot be justi- 
fied by the exigencies of plot. First of all, the Marquis Cibo was 
neither a jealous husband nor an exile slain by Alexander; and 
Aldobrandini, the Marquis’ alleged friend, was not in Florence at 
the time of the Duke’s murder, but in Bologna.*® Secondly, the 
new characters Vittorio de’ Pazzi, Birbante, and Jacopo are pure 
figments of Dumas’ imagination, whereas the Giomo and Freccia 
of the 1842 drama truly existed. Thirdly, Philippe Strozzi is wrongly 
accused of attempting the Duke’s life in a manner that history at- 
tributes to Giambattista Cibo.*! Fourthly, Philippe, a mature man 
of forty-eight in 1537, is transformed into an old man of over sixty, 
and his distant relative Thomas Strozzi becomes his son**—two 
errors into which Musset had likewise fallen. There are also several 
other minor historical inaccuracies. 

The tale of the genesis of Lorenzino may, in econelusion, be sum- 
marized as follows. Dumas’ trip to Italy, his reading of at least 
part of Varchi’s Storia fiorentina, and the publication of Musset’s 
Lorenzaccio, Ghiglione’s Alessandro Medici, and Bertrand’s Laurent 
de Médicis (1839) aroused in him an interest in the theme of Loren- 
zino so that when Fiorentino brought to his attention Revere’s 
play on that subject, it provided him with the final stimulus for 
composing his Lorenzino of 1842. Dumas borrowed from Revere’s 
"30 Neither Varchi, Segni, Nerli nor Nardi refers to the Marquis Cibo’s 
jealousy or to his having been exiled. Varchi does state, however, that the 
Marquis’ brother, Giambattista, was so concerned about the family honor as 
to plot the Duke’s death (op. cit., v, 137-38). As for Aldobrandini’s where- 
abouts, see ibid., pp. 273-74. 

31 [bid., pp. 137-38. Dumas was well acquainted with this fact, for in Les 
Médicis (p. 26) and Une Année a Florence (p. 226), Giambattista is correctly 
mentioned as plotting against Alexander’s life. 

32 Filippo Strozzi was born in 1489 and died in 1538: see the Vita di Filippo 
Strozzi, which prefaces G. B. Niccolini’s play Filippo Strozzi (Florence, 
F. Le Monnier, 1847). For the relationship of Tommaso to Filippo, see P. Litta, 


Famiglie celebri di Italia (Milan, P. E. Giusti, 1819), vu, tables xv, xx of 
the Strozzi genealogy. 
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drama several situations and various characters, some of which he 
transformed and others, such as Fra Leonardo, Giomo, L’Unghero, 
he adopted almost in toto. He did not limit himself to Revere, for 
he also drew a few incidents and part of the réle of Philippe Strozzi 
from Musset’s play, derived suggestions for the character of Michele 
from that of Triboulet in Le Roi s’amuse, took at least one situa- 
tion from Schiller’s Fiesco, and possibly got the idea of Luisa Strozzi 
in love with Lorenzino from Ghiglione’s drama. Later, Dumas made 
fuller use of Varchi’s account in Une Année a@ Florence, Les Médicis, 
and Une Nuit a Florence, a novel that is but a reélaboration of the 
Lorenzino of 1842, from which the author eliminated some elements 
borrowed from Revere and to which he added elements derived 
from Varchi and Musset. Une Nuit a Florence, moreover, bears evi- 
dence of so many other changes that it, and not the early version 
of the play, must be regarded as the model for the definitive edition 
of Lorenzino (1864). 

Dumas’ three contributions to the theme of the melancholy assas- 
sin hold a special interest for students of his work. They afford 
new evidence of how he fused his literary sources so as to create 
something distinctly different and how he handled his historical 
sources, at times adhering to them closely and at times departing 
from them radically, as best suited his purposes. They indicate, 
moreover, how he made use of his /mpressions de voyage and his 
semi-historical works in his literary writings. In one respect, how- 
ever, they are almost unique in his production. Dumas, as is well 
known, drew plays from many of his successful historical romances, 
but he hardly ever derived any novels from his dramas. In facet, 
not one of his best plays was ever transformed by him into a ro- 
mance.** On the other hand, the Lorenzino of 1842 is not only a 
rare example of an original play serving as a model for an historical 
novel, but what is still more unusual, the novel itself inspires what 
is substantially a new drama. The only other work in Dumas’ 
literary production which may be said to have a somewhat compara- 
ble evolution is Une Fille du Régent.** 


33 Reed, op. cit., passim. 

34 Ibid., pp. 212-13. Thorough though Reed usually is, he is unacquainted with 
the complete story of the evolution of Lorenzino and with Fiorentino’s réle as 
one of Dumas’ collaborators. 
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SCHILLER’S INFLUENCE ON LERMONTOV’S DRAMA 
THE TWO BROTHERS 

Lermontov’s transition from the philosophical to the psycho- 
logical drama had already been prepared by the third version of 
A Masquerade. Early in 1836 the poet started working on a new 
play in which this change to realism and psychological analysis was 
actually accomplished. ‘‘I am now occupied with the fourth act of 
a new drama,’’ he writes to his friend Rayevsky on January 16, 
1836, ‘‘I took the subject matter from an occurrence that happened 
to me in Moscow.’” The title of the new drama is not mentioned in 
the letter but there can be no doubt that the reference concerns 
The Two Brothers, the fifth and last of Lermontov’s plays. 

In A Masquerade a picture of society in grand style is presented, 
but the new play leads us back into the narrowness of domestic 
life. Lermontov, ‘‘as it were, repeats thus the dramatic way Schiller 
had taken from Die Rauber, via the Wallensteintrilogie, to Die 
Braut von Messina.’” The difference between the two poets consists 
chiefly in the fact that Schiller arrives at the art form of classi- 
eal Greek tragedy (introduction of chorus, limitation of psycholo- 
gy) whereas Lermontov’s line of development progresses from 
the paradoxical-philosophical and declamatory-pathetic manner to 
psychological-realistic motivation. 

In spite of this important difference many elements in the drama 
of the Russian remind us of Schiller. The plot is parallel to the 
plots of Die Réiuber, Die Braut von Messina, and Don Carlos. In 
each ease blood relations fight for the possession of the beloved 
woman. In each case the struggle ends with the ruin of the better, 
more humane, more noble-minded hero. Also the motives of the 
exasperated struggle, envy and jealousy, are nearly identical. The 
brothers Yury-Alexander in Lermontov’s drama can easily be com- 
pared to the brothers Karl-Franz in Die Rauber. Noble-minded 
Yury corresponds to Karl, wicked Alexander corresponds to Franz. 
Hate towards father and brother and a scorching passion for his 
brother’s sweetheart loom large as the moving forces of Alexander’s 


~~ 1 Lermontov, Poln. Sobr. Soch. (M.-L.: Gos. Izd. Khud. Lit., 1947), m, 482. 
2 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy (L.-M.: Iskusstvo, 1940), p. 124. 
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evil actions. Like Franz Moor he hates his brother both for being 
their father’s coddled favorite and for being his more lucky rival 
in love. He hates his father because of the partiality with which the 
old man has concentrated all his affection and tenderness on Yury 
alone. A true Storm and Stress character, Alexander persists in his 
implacable grudge even at his father’s bier: ‘‘I don’t care a damn 
for my father, I don’t care a damn for the whole world. . . !’’? Some- 
times, notwithstanding his wickedness, he yields to moods of melan- 
choly and repentance which recall the figure of the contrite Robber 
in the scene at the Danube: ‘‘ Alone, always alone, rejected like 
Cain—God knows for whose misdeeds. . .’”* In his attitude towards 
God and religion Alexander can be compared to Franz. Alexander’s 
desperate ejaculation: ‘‘If only I could pray. .. .!’”® vibrates with 
the same note of deep uncertainty and agony as Franz Moor’s con- 
vulsive attempt to pray when everything is at stake and ‘‘the water 
reaches his soul.’’® Another parallel to Schiller may be seen in Alex- 
ander’s passion for his brother’s sweetheart Vera. On the model of 
Franz Moor pestering Amalia with his declarations of love, Alex- 
ander haunts and torments Vera. Both villains talk of ‘‘ boundless 
sacrifices’? on behalf of their beloved,’ both allegedly burn with 
the desire to become ‘‘a slave’’ of the eraved-for lady,* both, finally, 
seeing that their protestations are met with disdain and scorn, 
throw off their mask of love to get by brutish force what they had 
been unable to obtain by artifice and flattery.® 

Alexander’s noble-minded brother Yury shares several charac- 
teristics with Karl Moor. There is, first of all, his youthful frivolity 
and passion for gambling. ‘‘Has he (Yury) perhaps ruined him- 
self in a game of hazard?’’ Dmitry Petrovich wonders, while Alex- 
ander does his best to slander and defame his brother, who is 
absent.?° Karl Moor, it will be recalled, is guilty of the same light- 
headedness and of the same sin of gambling.*? Also the principal 
motive of Die Rauber, the motive of revenge, has had a strong 


8 Lermontov, p. 152. 

4 Lermontov, p. 141; Schiller, Sdémtliche Werke, Sikular Ausgabe (Stuttgart 
& Berlin: Cotta, n.d.), m1, 88-89. 

5 Lermontov, p. 129. 

6 Schiller, p. 144. 

7 Lermontov, p. 123; Schiller, p. 33. 

8 Lermontov, p. 129; Schiller, p. 83. 

® Lermontov, pp. 132, 143; Schiller, pp. 38, 84. 

10 Lermontov, p. 133. 

11 Schiller, pp. 7, 25. 
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impact on the figure of Yury Radin. When Yury discovers that it 
was his own brother who had disturbed his nightly rendezvous with 
Vera he exclaims furiously: ‘‘Brother. . . ! from this second on— 
torn to pieces are the bonds of blood and friendship—great evil 
you have done to me—evil that cannot be undone—this ealls for 
revenge!’’?? This is parallel to Karl Moor’s fit of rage at the frontier 
inn after he has received the faked letter: ‘‘I have no more a father, 
I have no more a love, and blood and death shall make me forget 
that something was ever dear to my heart!’’* 

The figure of old and sick Dmitry Petrovich (father of Yury 
and Alexander) bears much resemblance to old and sick Maximilian 
Moor. Dmitry Petrovich is as foolishly infatuated with his darling 
Yury as Maximilian Moor is infatuated with his darling Karl, and 
Alexander, after all, has some reason to be furious at the unequal 
distribution of fatherly affection. ‘‘With me you have never been 
so cheerful as now with my brother!’’** Alexander bitterly remarks 
to his father, seeing his delirious joy on account of the home-coming 
of his darling Yury. The whole scene recalls Franz Moor hurling 
his complaint of partiality against his father and reminding him 
of how ‘‘dull mediocre Franz’’ was neglected from infancy and 
placed behind ‘‘talented Karl.’’** Dmitry Petrovich is weak-minded 
enough to serve Alexander as an instrument for his plans of re- 
venge,’® just as decrepit Maximilian Moor unsuspectingly serves 
the revengeful purposes of villainous Franz.'* In the face of death 
Dmitry Petrovich imparts his fatherly benediction to Yury. This is 
parallel to Maximilian Moor giving his blessing to Kari a short time 
before dying."® 

The influence of Don Carlos, noticed already by Zamotin,’® is 
less conspicuous. Nevertheless, the figure of Vera may be compared 
to the figure of the Queen in several regards. Both have made un- 

. usually brilliant matches: Vera has become married to a prince, 
Elizabeth to a king. Both are unhappy, for their hearts are beating 


12 Lermontov, p. 147. 

18 Schiller, p. 32. 

14 Lermontov, p. 118. 

15 Schiller, pp. 8/9. 

16 Lermontov, p. 133. 

17 Schiller, pp. 5-13. 

18 Lermontov, p. 151; Schiller, p. 148. 

19 Zamotin, M. Y. Lermontov (Varshava: Tip. Varsh. Ucheb. Okr., 1914), 


» Sh. 
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for someone else. Elizabeth Valois is the victim of intrigues and cir- 
cumstances and she explains her marriage by saying that she had 
been forced to bow to fate. She meets her royal husband with respect 
and awe, not with love or passion.2° Vera, too, is a victim—the 
victim of her illusions and emotions. She does not love her husband 
and finally realizes that her marriage has been a fatal miscaleula- 
tion: ‘‘It was a madness, a mistake... !’’? An additional parallel 
between the two dramas is that the princesses’ hearts are ruled by 
young lovers, although they are married to old men. From Eliza- 
beth’s conversation with Don Carlos we learn how much she suffers 
on account of her forced matrimony. Neither her matrimonial vow 
nor her heart forbids her to fall into her lover’s arms, but only the 
sense and consciousness of her duty.”* Vera, it is true, goes even a 
step farther than the queen, admitting frankly that she is still in 
love with Yury.** But like Elizabeth (‘‘No further word—for the 
sake of my peace!’’) she begs her lover for merey and considera- 
tion: ‘‘Happy I cannot be any more, peace is all I still desire— 
will you grudge me even this?’’** On the model of Schiller’s heroine 
Vera makes her appeal in the name of duty.*® 

The dramatic novelty of The Two Brothers lies in the fact that 
the play contains not one but two heroes who both assert their rights 
and claims to the heroine and the leading role. An analogous situa- 
tion prevails in Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina where two brothers 
—Don Manuel and Don Cesar—fight for the same maiden and 
alternately stand in the centre of interest. The objection might be 
raised that the two dramas are constructed on different dramaturgi- 
eal principles and, consequently, are incommensurable. However, 
one should remember that Die Braut von Messina, although a fate 
drama, does not conceive fate in the classical Aeschylean sense but 
in the almost modern Euripidean sense which allows free play to 
the character and psychology of man. As in the German drama, 
inherited character is also of great importance in The Two Brothers. 
Yury and Alexander are drawn as contrasting characters like Don 
Cesar and Don Manuel; and Alexander’s gloomy thoughts, feelings, 


20 Schiller, rv, 38. 

21 Lermontov, p. 124. 

22 Schiller, Iv, 38. 

23 Lermontov, p. 142. 

24 Schiller, Iv, 36; Lermontov, p. 142. 
25 Lermontov, pp. 142, 146. 
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and actions are explained by the relations and conditions of his 
unhappy childhood. In the second act Alexander sets forth the 
reasons of his wickedness in a long speech;** here we have the 
essence of that psychological material which exists to a great extent 
also in Die Braut von Messina. In the field of psychological moti- 
vation, too, in spite of many a deviation into philosophy, especially 
in Alexander’s monologues, lies the principal difference between 
The Two Brothers and A Masquerade. As for differences between 
the plays in question a significant one must not be passed over in 
silence. Whereas in Die Braut von Messina the wicked brother com- 
mits suicide to atone for his hideous crime, in The Two Brothers 
the romantic idea of justification of evil still holds its ground— 
in an attenuated form because it is subordinated to the psychological 
motivation.”’ But as in the drama A Masquerade the villian triumphs 
over the weakness and passivity of the noble-minded hero. Inciden- 
tally, a reference to Schiller may perhaps be seen in the title of the 
Russian play. The Two Brothers reminds us of Die feindlichen 
Briider, which was the original title of Die Braut von Messina. 

In the creative development of the poet, The Two Brothers repre- 
sents a significant stage of transition—a first step toward the prose, 
an unconscious preparation of the novel A Hero of Our Time. The 
figure of Alexander Radin occupies an important intermediate po- 
sition between Arbenin (A Masquerade) and Pechorin (A Hero of 
Our Time). The drama as a whole may be viewed as an attempt to 
solve the most vital moral problem of the romantic drama: the 
attempt to develop a correlative psychological elaboration of both 
the good and wicked hero. Yury and Alexander are again only 
‘two final links of an invisible chain which draw near to each other 
by withdrawing from each other.’’* In this sense we can call The 
Two Brothers a theoretical experiment after the completion of 
which Lermontov was ready to take to the novel. In A Hero of Our 
Time the poet shows that he has extinguished all traces of Schillerean 
pathos. From the standpoint of his newly-won philosophical and 
historical perspectives, he boldly places the problem of good and evil 


in the light of a realistic psychological analysis. _ 
New York, New York EpMUND KostKA 


26 Lermontov, p. 130. 
27 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy, p. 124. 
28 Lermontov, p. 478. 
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THE EARLIEST USE OF THE TERM GESAMTKUNSTWERK 


Like the word leitmotif, the term Gesamtkunstwerk is commonly 
associated with the thought and work of Richard Wagner, who dis- 
cusses the concept and uses the word in his essays Die Kunst und 
die Revolution (1849) and Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft (1850). 
However, although Wagner furnished the standard school exam- 
ples for both concepts, neither term is his own coinage. 

It is well known that Hans von Wolzogen, disciple of Wagner 
and long-time editor of the Bayreuther Blatter, first introduced 
the word leitmotif in the 1870’s.: It is not generally known that 
the word Gesamtkunstwerk was first printed in Karl Friedrich 
Eusebius Trahndorff’s Aesthetik oder Lehre von der Weltan- 
schauung und Kunst, published in Berlin in 1827. 

Although every available handbook in the fields of literature, 
musicology, philosophy and art was consulted, only two were found 
to gloss this term, which is widely used in writing on literature, 
music, painting, architecture and general aesthetics in both German 
and English. In Dagobert Runes and Harry Schrickel’s Encyclo- 
pedia of the Arts (New York, 1946) the title ‘‘Gesamtkunstwerk’’ 
refers us to ‘‘Universal Artwork,’’ a rather meaningless transla- 
tion, considering the fact that such a standard American work as 
Paul Henry Lang’s Music in Western Civilization (New York, 
1941) prints Gesamtkunstwerk in English text most of the time with- 
out italics. The article ‘‘Universal Artwork,’’ then presents Harry 
Schrickel’s pioneer glossing of our word. He discusses the notion 
of the Gesamtkunstwerk, which, he states, was ‘‘apparently sug- 
gested as early as Johann Mattheson, the eighteenth century com- 
poser and theorist,’’? and immediately passes on to associate the 
idea with Richard Wagner and romantic thought. There is no dis- 
cussion of the origin of the term or definite information as to its 
earliest use. Martin Wolf’s Dictionary of the Arts (New York, 
1951), a product of the same publisher (Philosophical Library), 
simply repeats a few sentences from Schrickel’s article with minor 
verbal changes. There is, therefore, up to now no definite infor- 
mation about the earliest application of the word Gesamtkunst- 


1 Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, Mass., 1946). 
2 See Paul Henry Lang, p. 579. 
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werk, although the long history of the concept is definitely acknowl- 
edged.® 

Until someone can discover an earlier occurrence of the term, 
then, the credit for coining the word Gesamtkunstwerk must go to 
Karl Friedrich Eusebius Trahndorff (1782-1863), a forgotten 
late-romantic philosopher and author, who taught at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Gymnasium in Berlin from 1813 to 1839. Goedecke’s 
Grundriss (1913 ed., x, 62) lists a considerable number of his tales, 
poems, epigrams, and essays. His most significant belletristie opus 
seems to have been Das Schild des heiligen Winfried: Ein roman- 
tisches Heldengedicht (Berlin, 1825). Allgemeine Deutsche Biogra- 
phie and Ludwig Noack’s Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexikon (Leip- 
zig, 1879) furnish further details about his life, without, however, 
ever mentioning the term Gesamtkunstwerk. None of the other 
literary, musiologieal, or philosophical dictionaries discuss Trahn- 
dorff, although he is mentioned briefly in a number of volumes 
on the history of aesthetics, as for instance Heinrich Ehrlich, Die 
Musik-Aesthetik in ihrer Entwicklung von Kant bis auf die Gegen- 
wart,* Benedetto Croce, Aesthetik als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks 
und allgemeine Linguistik,® and Paul Moos, Philosophie der Musik.® 
This last volume prompted the present writer to look into Trahn- 
dorff’s Aesthetik, since Moos discusses briefly Trahndorff’s idea 
toward a Gesamtkunstwerk, without mentioning, however, whether 
Trahndorff actually uses the term or whether the historian is 
applying a more recent expression to the notions of an earlier 
writer, a procedure which is accepted practice. 

The earliest known occurrence of the actual word Gesamtkunst- 
werk can be found in volume ul, page 312 of Trahndorff’s 
Aesthetik : 

Wir sprachen schon oben .. . davon, dass die vier Kiinste, die . . . Kunst 
des Wortklanges, die Musik, Mimik und Tanzkunst die Méglichkeit in sich 
triigen zu einer Darstellung zusammen zu fliessen. Diese Méglichkeit griindet 
sich aber auf ein in dem gesamten Kunstgebiete liegendes Streben zu einem 


Gesamt=Kunstwerke von Seiten aller Kiinste, ein Streben das in dem ganzen 
Kunstgebiete urspriinglich ist, sobald wir die Einheit seines innern Lebens 


3See my dissertation: ‘‘The Evolution of the Concept Gesamtkunstwerk . 
in German Romanticism,’’ (Univ. of Michigan, 1951, typescript), where, in- 
cidentally, I still labored under the common misconception that Wagner coined 
the word Gesamtkunstwerk. 

4 (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 31-33. 

5 Transl. Karl Federn (Leipzig, 1905), p. 323. 

6 (Leipzig, 1922), p. 166. 
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erkennen; diese Méglichkeit wird eben deshalb aber auch nicht bloss die 
genannten Kiinste, sondern alle umfassen. 

The ideas expressed are not new, although probably expressed 
as succinctly as by any previous writer. Our term is still hyphen- 
ated, a sign of the author’s groping with a new compound. 

That the use of the term Gesamtkunstwerk is no accident is evi- 
denced by the fact that it recurs on page 318 of the same work in 
connection with what Trahndorff calls a ‘‘panorama,’’ a type of 
human tableau in which several arts were to be merged. This time 
the hyphen has disappeared and the new compound is spelled in 
one word. 

Wagner’s definition of the word Gesamtkunstwerk in his essay 
Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft furnishes a basis for comparison : 

Das grosse Gesamtkunstwerk, das alle Gattungen der Kunst zu umfassen hat, 
um jede einzelne dieser Gattungen als Mittel gewissermassen zu verbrauchen, 
zu vernichten zugunsten der Erreichung des Gesamtzweckes aller, namlich der 
unbedingten, unmittelbare Darstellung der vollendeten menschlichen Natur,- 
dieses grosse Gesamtkunstwerk erkennt [der Geist] nicht als die willkiirliche 
mégliche Tat des Einzelnen, sondern das notwendig denkbare gemeinsame 
Werk der Menschen der Zukunft.? 

Both authors are obviously talking about the.same idea, although 
their personalities and experiences shape their expression. 

This is not the place to elaborate the role of the Gesamtkunstwerk 
idea in Trahndorff’s aestheties or in the overall history of that 
concept. It would also be futile to speculate whether Wagner 
ever read Trahndorff’s Aesthetik and consciously borrowed the 
term Gesamtkunstwerk from him, or whether he reiterated some- 
thing done earlier without his knowledge. Subjected to a damn- 
ing review in the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung,® which, incidentally, 
does not mention anything about the later pages of volume un, 
where the term Gesamtkunstwerk occurs. Trahndorff’s book 
probably attracted few readers. There is no evidence that 
Wagner ever even heard Trahndorff’s name. We are not 
trying to establish an ‘‘influence’’ here, but merely to show that 
the term Gesamtkunstwerk, otherwise so intimately associated with 
Richard Wagner, was, to our knowledge, first used in print in 
1827, when Wagner was fourteen years old. 

University of Houston ALFRED R. NEUMANN 


sé 


"7 Richard Wagners Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Julilus Kapp (Leipzig, 1914), 
x, 67. 

"sT am presently engaged in preparing a monograph on that subject. 

® (1829), No. 191-92, columns 241-50. 
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THE SEASONAL MOTIF OF KEATS’S ODE “TO AUTUMN” 


In his recent comparison of Keats’s ode ‘‘To Autumn’’ with 
Constable’s Hay Wain, Mr. D. S. Bland observes that the poem 
“moves through three stanzas, and is concerned, like Constable’s 
picture, with the everyday appearances of the countryside of south- 
ern England.’’ Having remarked of the picture ‘‘that its eompo- 
sition lay in movements along three ares which between them led 
the eye over the whole area of the canvas and successively drew it 
from the foreground to the background,’’ he says of Keats’s ode: 
“‘If any deliberately-chosen scaffolding was fixed on by the 
poet. . .it was most likely. . .to have been the morning-noon-night 
movement,’’ a diurnal progression suggested by ‘‘mists’’ in the 
first stanza, the reaper sleeping ‘‘through the hottest part of the 
day’’ in the second, and the phrase ‘‘soft-dying day’’ in the last.' 

A more fundamental movement, however, would seem to be the 
seasonal progression from the ‘‘mellow fruitfulness’’ of the begin- 
ning with its ungathered bounty, through the gathered ‘‘store’’ and 
apples already in cider-press (or ‘‘half-reaped furrow’’) of the sec- 
ond, to the ‘‘stubble-plains’’ and swallows wheeling before migration 
at the end. For exampie, the ‘‘maturing sun’’ of the first stanza is 
not of the early morning, but one with which autumn is ‘‘conspir- 
ing’’ to ripen all. Certainly there is a kind of early-middle-late cor- 
respondence suggested between day and season, but Keats does not 
say that Autumn sleeps ‘‘through the hottest part of the day’’ (She 
is merely ‘‘sound asleep’’), and the opening line specifically uses 
the phrase ‘‘of mist’’ to qualify ‘‘Season.’’? Even the ‘‘soft-dying 
day’’ is not so much the end of a particular or ‘ideal’ day as it is 
any late afternoon in the late autumn, time of day and season being 
appropriately the same. The observer of the poetical picture, then, 
may want to let the imagery suggest the day-movement, but should 
beware of seeking too literal support for it in the text. 

If the poem does progress seasonally, its time-structure makes 
larger its imaginative design. Indeed late autumn stimulated Keats 
originally : ‘‘I never lik’d stubble-fields so much as now—Aye better 
than the chilly green of the Spring. Somehow a stubble-plain looks 
warm—in the same way that some pictures look warm—This struck 


1“ ‘Logical Structure’ in the Ode to Autumn,” PG, xxx (1054), 219-22. 
2 Ibid., p. 221. 
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me so much in my Sunday’s walk that I composed upon it.’’* Yet 
it does not follow from this that Keats is trying to paint a picture 
in poetry (ut pictura poesis), for the warmth of his images and the 
atmosphere of ripeness and languor in the first two stanzas reveal 
how his imagination harked back from the stubble-plains to an 
earlier fecundity. The natural imagery of the first stanza, more- 
over, is different from the touch of literary art in the quasi- 
personification of Autumn as a woman in the second. The ripeness, 
in fullness to satiety, of plumping hazel shells and honeyeombs over- 
filled by Summer naturally leads forward to the harvest-home lassi- 
tude of Autumn asleep on the furrow, and just as ripeness and 
languor characterize these lines, so does poignant pensiveness the 
last.* Perhaps the sharpest contrast in the ode is suggested by the 
‘‘songs of Spring,’’ a shift from imagery of sight to hearing. The 
final trace of art soon is heard in the whistle of the redbreast and 
the twitter of the swallows, the roundness of the w’s contributing 
their peculiar effect and the liquids and sibilants sounding as clear 
as brisk air feels just before winter. 

Although the foregoing does modify Mr. Bland’s analysis of 
time-structure in the ode, it nevertheless supports his other criti- 
cisms. All of them lead to a more subtle perception of how Keats 
mixed his tone-colors upon his palette. Here is his life of sensations 
so perfectly realized that it seems suspended in flawless serenity. 

University of Oklahoma Stewart C. WILcox 





LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LETTERS TO GEORGE SMITH 
Matthew Arnold’s relationship with the Cornhill Magazine is a 
vexed question which has been handled at some length elsewhere. 
To summarize briefly, the Cornhill began serializing Literature and 





3 Letter to Reynolds, Sept. 21, 1819 (Letters, ed. Buxton Forman, New York, 
1935, p. 384) ; cited in part by Mr. Bland. 

4Mr. Bland maintains ‘‘There ought, of course, to be a comma, and not a 
full stop, at the end of the first stanza. The sentence, in its prose order is: 
‘Who hath not seen thee oft amidst thy store, thou season of mists, etc.’ ’’ 
(p. 220, n. 4) Although ‘‘Close bosom-friend’’ and ‘‘Conspiring’’ give a pre- 
paratory hint of personification, I believe autumn is not really personified 
before the second stanza. Hence the autumn of the beginning is not in the midst 
of a gathered harvest, but is a season bringing to fruition what Autumn later 
will lay by. 


1See my article, “The Third Instalment of Arnold’s Literature and Dog- 
ma,’’ MP, u (1953), 195-200. See also E. K. Brown, Studies in the Text of 
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Dogma in July, 1871, but after the second installment in October, 
1871, no more appeared, and subsequently Arnold seldom con- 
tributed to the magazine which had up till then been his chief 
vehicle of publication. Exactly what passed between George Smith, 
the publisher, Leslie Stephen, the editor, and Matthew Arnold, 
the contributor, no one has revealed as yet. In a footnote to his 
review of E. K. Chambers’ Matthew Arnold, the late E. K. Brown 
stated that he had seen a letter from Stephen to Smith which es- 
tablished beyond doubt the reason for the suspension of the Corn- 
hall series: Arnold’s heterodox religious views were too strong 
for the Cornhill’s audience to stomach.” 

Recently I have been enabled to examine the microfilms of Ar- 
nold’s letters to George Smith, of the firm of Smith & Elder, 
thanks to Professor William E. Buckler, who is engaged in editing 
Arnold’s correspondence with his publishers.’ These letters tend 
to confirm Brown’s version of the story. They also hint that in 
Arnold’s opinion Leslie Stephen was timid, an editor with less 
nerve than his publisher. 

The first reference to Literature and Dogma is in a letter written 
on Athenaeum stationery and dated only ‘‘Friday.”’ 

My dear Smith [no punctuation] 

With great pleasure on Wednesday, but I think I had better return to Har- 
row at night [no period] I shall like to meet Lever. 

I am glad Leslie Stephen is willing, but I attribute a great deal to your 
good natured way of putting it to him. I am getting on with the first of 


the three papers, and I think it will do. 
ever sincerely yours 


The only possible papers Arnold can be referring to are those 
on Literature and Dogma, first, because they were the only Arnold 
series Stephen accepted for the Cornhill, and second, because Ar- 
nold originally intended to write three papers on the subject.‘ 


Matthew Arnold’s Prose Works (Paris, 1935), pp. 130-31; also his Matthew 
Arnold: A Study in Conflict (Chicago, 1948), p. 150, and William Black- 
burn, ‘‘The Background of Arnold’s Literature and Dogma,’’ MP, xu 
(1945), 131. 

2 MP, xiwi1 (1949), 68. At the time I wrote the article referred to in note 
1, I was unaware of the existence of this letter from Stephen to Smith. I do 
not believe it has been published. 

3 The Victorian Newsletter (April, 1953), p. 5. Professor Buckler has given 
me permission to quote from such letters as pertain to Literature and Dogma. 

4In outlining what he intended to say in the series, Arnold wrote: ‘‘ And 
this we propose to Go in three or four attempts ... which . . . we shall call 
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Consequently, the letter was probably written in the late spring 
of 1871, shortly before the July issue went to press. The most in- 
teresting part of this brief note is the first sentence of the second 
paragraph. In my opinion, it implies that Arnold had expected 
trouble persuading Leslie Stephen to purchase a dangerous com- 
modity, but that he counted on George Smith’s willingness to take 
the risk. 

Not one of the more than two hundred letters which Arnold 
wrote to George Smith is dated between 1871 and 1875, a piece of 
negative evidence which is perhaps significant in view of the 
abrupt end of the serialization. In all likelihood there was some 
correspondence between the two men during these years, especially 
in connection with the publication in book form of Literature and 
Dogma in February, 1873. Besides, when Arnold was traveling 
in Italy in the spring of 1873, he was careful to keep Smith in- 
formed of his whereabouts.’ Yet Professor Buckler’s collection 
contains no letters for this period. 

The next reference to the Cornhill affair is in a letter to Smith, 
headed ‘‘Fox How, Ambleside, August 20th [1875].’* In the 
body of this letter, Arnold wrote: ‘‘One question more: shall I 
really send L. Stephen the New Sirens for the Cornhill? I should 
put a civil preliminary note to it about Swinburne. Would L. S. 
think that dangerous?’’ Observe how, after offering ‘‘The New 
Sirens’’ with a preliminary note on Swinburne, Arnold draws back 
in mock alarm, lest a reference to that scandalous poet should 
frighten Stephen. 

The nature of George Smith’s reply can readily be inferred 
from an undated letter, headed ‘‘Fox How, Ambleside,’’ in which 
Arnold cleared the air: 


What it is to write a bad hand! especially after one has written a good 
one once, as was the case with me in my youth. I did not propose to the un- 


simply three or four essays, one of them (which we shall have to divide into 
two parts) dealing with literature as it regards dogma, another with literature 
as it regards physics, a third with literature as it regards science generally.’’ 
Cornhill, xxIv (1871), 26-7. 

5 Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed. G. W. Russell (New York, 
1895), u, 110-11. 

6 It is comparatively easy to date this letter because of a reference in it to 
the greatly improved appearance of Culture and Anarchy since chapter head- 
ings were added. These headings were a feature introduced in the second 
edition, 1875. See J. Dover Wilson’s edition of Culture and Anarchy (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), p. vii. 
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happy L.S. ‘‘a new Series’’ [no doubt of heterodox theological essays]; but 
don’t you remember that when I was talking to you of an early poem of mine 
‘The New Sirens,’’ which has been withdrawn from publication because I 
thought it too incoherent, and which Swinburne keeps urging me to reprint, 
you proposed that I should put it in the Cornhill? The most scrupulous clergy- 
man may read it freely: the only question about d----tion which it can 
possibly raise is, that the reader may be tempted to cry that he is d----d if 
he understands it. I don’t thoroughly understand it myself, but I believe 
it is very fine and Rossetti and his school say it is the best thing I ever wrote. 

If the mere mention of a ‘‘ New Series’’ perturbed George Smith 
so much, he must have had cause to regret the last series in the 
Cornhill, namely the ‘‘heterodox theological essays’? known as 
Literature and Dogma, which affronted many a ‘‘scrupulous clergy- 
man.’’ 

There is one last reference to Literature and Dogma in a letter 
headed ‘‘Cobham. Saturday.’’ 

My dear G.S. 

It was all that infernal theology. I have given you the first thing I have 
done which seemed at all suitable. And if ever I do three or four articles in 
the manner of those on the Guérins,— articles on the Récit d’une Soeur, on 
Vinet, on Propertius, etc.,—which have long been in my head, you shall have 
them. Politics, sociology (!) and religion shall go elsewhere, and no great 
loss to you. 

The Eton boys received me beautifully, and the compliment to the Eton 
bathing brought down the house... . 


+ 


This letter was written in connection with ‘‘A Speech at Eton,’ 
published in the Cornhill, June, 1879, Arnold’s first contribution 
since 1871, except for the inconsequential poem, ‘‘The New Rome.’’ 
In the opening paragraph Arnold is apologizing for his failuie to 
contribute more to the Cornhill since the unfortunate episode of 
1871. His literary efforts between that time and 1879 were largely 
religious and political, hence not suited for the Cornhill. 

I think that the evidence of Arnold’s letters to George Smith, 
although sparse, is nevertheless adequate to confirm E. K. Brown’s 
account of the Cornhill affair. Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, 
like Ruskin’s Unto this Last a decade earlier, was much too radical 


for the respectable readers of the Cornhill. 
The Ohio State University Francis G. TOWNSEND 





AN APPARENT INFLUENCE OF THOMAS MOORE ON LONGFELLOW 


In 1842 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow returned from Germany, 
where he had been on leave of absence from Harvard. While on 
board ship bound for the United States, he spent fifteen days in 
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writing seven poems on slavery. ‘‘I meditated upon them in the 
stormy, sleepless nights,’’ he revealed to his friend Ferdinand 
Freiligarth, ‘‘and wrote them down with a pencil in the morning.’” 

It has been repeatedly shown that the writing of these poems was 
influenced by Charles Dickens’ American Notes and Benjamin 
Lundy’s Genius of Universal Emancipation, but no one has pointed 
out that one of these poems, ‘‘The Slave in the Dismal Swamp,”’ 
shows a striking resemblance to Thomas Moore’s ‘‘The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp.’” 

There are a number of verbal echoes: 

MOORE LONGFELLOW 
through many a fen (1. 14) In dark fens (1. 1) 
the Indian hunter’s camp (1. 36) of the midnight camp (1. 3) 
fire-fly lamp (1. 6) glow-worms shine (1. 6) 
brake (1. 21) brake (1. 7) 
the deadly vine (1. 18) the poisonous vine (1. 9) 
And man never trod before (1, 15) Where hardly a human foot 
could pass, 
Or a human heart would 
dare, (ll. 11-12) 


And near him. . .the brake (1. 21) He crouched in the rank and 
tangled grass (1. 14) 


But the similarity goes farther, for both poems are written in 
precisely the same verse form, i.e., five-line stanzas rhymed abaab, 


with the a lines iambic tetrameter and the b lines iambic trimeter! 

Longfellow never visited the Great Dismal Swamp of North 
Carolina and Virginia, but his poem shows that he had a general 
knowledge of the Swamp and knew that it was a favorite hiding 
place for fugitive slaves. Moore visited the Swamp and wrote his 
poem in 1803, and it became popular soon after it was written. 

From what we know of Longfellow’s interest in Moore, there is 
little doubt that this popular lyrical ballad by Moore came to his 
attention. Longfellow mentioned Moore in his diary, and was proud 
to possess as curios an inkstand and a wastebasket which Moore had 
used and a notebook in which Moore had made some poetic jottings. 
It has been suggested that Longfellow once composed a light-hearted 
parody of one of Moore’s poems.* 


1 The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, c. 1886), 1, 
84. 
2 Ibid, p. 85. 

3 Thomas Moore, Poetical Works (Boston, 1856), 11, 37-39. 
4T. O. Mabbott, ‘‘A Longfellow Parody: From Thomas Moore,’’ American 
Notes and Queries, Iv (May, 1944), 22-23. 
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The similarities between the two poems about the Dismal Swamp 
shed light on Longfellow’s methods of poetic composition. It is 
reasonable to assume that while at sea during those ‘‘stormy, sleep- 
less nights’’ his mind echoed the rhythm and phraseology of Moore’s 
‘*The Lake of the Dismal Swamp.’’ 

Newton, North Carolina RoBert HAaywoop MorRISsON 


ON WHITMAN’S ‘‘ APPLE-PEELINGS’’ 


A certain line in Whitman’s Leaves of Grass has long annoyed 
me: it is the line where he speaks of kisses as customarily the re- 
ward of a young man who finds red apples at ‘‘apple-peelings.’’ 
Here is the line in its context : 


I am afoot with my vision. 


At apple-peelings, wanting kisses for all the red 
fruit I find; 

At musters, beach-parties, friendly bees, huskings, 
house-raisings ; 


I tread day and night such roads.1 


I heard as a boy, in Kentucky and Indiana, that throughout the 
Mid-West, during earlier days, a man who found a red ear of corn 
while he took part in a cornhusking or cornshucking bee could 
claim and receive a kiss from the prettiest girl. Available accounts 
in print tell of kissing-customs concerned with the finding of red 
ears at a cornhusking, or husking-bee. An early account appears 
in the discussion of ‘‘bees’’ (as gatherings of neighbors, in various 
parts of the United States, for getting work done by combined 
efforts) in Maximilian Schele de Vere’s Americanisms; the English 
of the New World (New York, 1872). Of apple-peeling bees I 
have heard almost nothing: Professor Charles M. Coffin, of Ken- 
yon College, has told me that through family and friends he has 


1 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (New York, 1867), p. 63; the same (Cam- 
den, New Jersey, 1876), p. 66. The passage had appeared in the 1855 first 
ed. of Leaves of Grass, with ‘‘apple-peelings’’ spelled ‘‘apple pealings’’— 
see the Facsimile Edition (New York, 1939), p. 36. In the ed. copyright in 
1881, bound as part of Complete Poems § Prose of Walt Whitman, 1855... 
1888. Authenticated § Personal Book (Handled by W. W.) ... Portraits from 
Life . . . Autograph, the passage reads as given above, except that there is no 
comma after ‘‘apple-peelings’’ and there is a comma after ‘‘find.’’ In the 
1881 ed. the poem in which it appears (Section 33) is entitled ‘‘Song of 
Myself.’’ The poem was entitled ‘‘Walt Whitman’’ in 1876 and 1867, and 
bore no title in the first ed., 1855. 

2 Pp. 189-91; see also p. 46. 
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long known that ‘‘apple-peelings’’ were held in Ohio. He has no 
‘recollection, however, of hearing that the finding of a red apple 
had ever been considered so noteworthy as the finding of a red ear 
at a cornhusking. I find neither oral nor printed evidence of the 
custom that Whitman indicates as having been observed at apple- 
peelings. 

It seems to me that Whitman actually had heard of the custom 
concerning the finding of red ‘‘fruit’’ at a cornhusking and that 
some time thereafter, when in writing the lines quoted above he 
had oceasion to refer to several sorts of social gatherings, his 
memory mistakenly transferred this custom to an apple-peeling. 


The same line has come to interest me because of the appearance 
in it of the word ‘‘apple-peelings’’ (or, in the first-edition spelling, 
“‘apple-pealings’’). 

As I endeavored, vainly, to find support for Whitman’s indi- 
cation of a certain social custom at apple-peelings, I became aware 
of the infrequency in print of the word ‘‘apple-peeling,’’ or the 
word ‘‘peeling,’’ with the sense employed by Whitman. Various 
dictionaries, including so-called unabridged ones, carry no entry 
for it. When I found no treatment of it in the New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles I took it to be indeed, as I had 
thought it might be, an Americanism. But I found no mention of it 
in several works on American speech, notably Thornton’s Ameri- 
can Glossary; and Farmer’s book on Americanisms enters the term 
in 1889, but merely lists it and refers the reader to the treatment 
of ‘‘bee’’—where the term is not mentioned, although ‘‘ paring-bee”’ 
is.2 A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles* 
gives the earliest appearance of ‘‘apple-paring’’ as 1819; and the 
meaning as this term was then used is clearly the same meaning 
that holds for Whitman’s somewhat similar term.’ This, however, 


3 Richard H. Thornton, 4n American Glossary: Being an Attempt to Illus- 
trate Certain Americanisms upon Historical Principles. 2 vols. (Philadelphia 
and London, 1912) and Vol. 11, ed. by Louise Hanley, published by the Ameri- 
ean Dialect Society (Madison, Wis., 1939); John S. Farmer, Americanisms— 
Old and New... . (London, 1889), pp. 20, 47-48. 

4Ed. by Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert, 1 (Chicago, 1938), 
66. 

5 Note also this definition given in 1859: ‘‘Apple-bees are occasions when 
the neighbors assemble to gather apples or to eut them up for drying.’ ’— 
John Russell Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms. ... 2nd ed., rev. (Boston 
and London, 1859), p. 27; possibly given also in the first ed., 1848 (Library 
of Congress catalogue). 
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is ‘‘apple-paring,’’ not ‘‘apple-peeling.’’ The above-named great 
dictionary cites Edward Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
(New York, 1871) as having first presented ‘‘apple-peeling’’ in 
print. Hence I here call attention to Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
as giving earlier and apparently the earliest known printed evidence 


of the term. 
University of Southern California WILLIAM DAaRBy TEMPLEMAN 





THE CASE FOR WEARD SCILDINGA (BEOWULF, 305b-306a) 


In his recent edition of Beowulf, Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie has 
summed up our heritage of scholarly practice and thought on the 
English Epic. Among the passages he is unwilling to admit as 
finally decided is this one: 


ferhwearde heold 
gupmod grimmon. (305b-306a) 

which he interprets, ‘‘the gubmod (that is, either coast guard as 
Imelmann explains it, or boar figures) maintained life-guard over 
the fierce ones.’’? The numerous conjectural interpretations, pro- 
posed emendations, and proposed interpretations on the bases of 
conjectural emendations make a final choice difficult, as Dobbie 
says. However, a close study of this disputed passage, of its place 
in the poem and of its very words, discloses stout new evidence 
that the coast guard is the most satisfactory subject of the clause, 
the most likely reference for gubmod. 

The certainty of the three words I wish to examine in support 
of the guard, ferhwearde, heold and gubmod, has been unchallenged 
save by the most ambitious emenders. For instance, another recent 
editor of Beowulf, C. L. Wrenn, with whose rendering and ex- 
planation of this passage I must take issue, leaves these words as 
they appear in the manuscript.* The most likely emendation in 
the two half-lines, grummon to grimmon, which Dobbie accepts and 
Wrenn rejects, is not absolutely necessary to my argument. How- 
ever, that Dobbie’s rendering of the text best suits my intentions 
will soon become evident. 

Rudolf Imelmann has pointed to the clearest evidence that 


1 Beowulf and Judith (New York, 1953), from which I take all Beowulf 
quotations. 

2 Ibid., pp. 133-34. 

8 Beowulf (Boston, 1953), pp. 103, 191-92. 
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weard Scildinga (229) is the subject of ferhwearde heold by simply 
remarking the several forms of weard and healdan which attach 
to the coast guard in his brief appearance (229-319). It is the 
guard ‘‘der die holmclifu healdan scolde 229f., der die egwearde 
heold 241; der 319 sein Ross wendet to sw, wearde healdan.’’* In 
their every appearance, other than the possible exception now before 
us, weard and healdan which come up five and six times, respec- 
tively, in various guises, are closely connected to the coast guard: 
to himself or to his duty. Imelmann, who pushed his argument 
forward by a study of the correspondence between the coast guard’s ° 
second speech (287b-300) and the actions which immediately fol- 
low it, neglected several aspects of the poetic employment of weard 
and healdan which should strengthen his contention and mine. 

He might have shown how weard and healdan, which have been 
used much less frequently in the first two-hundred-and-twenty-eight 
lines of the poem (healdan four times, always as the preterite heold, 
and weard once, in the form of the preterite verb weardode), domi- 
nate conjointly the very first lines and the very last line of this, 
the coast guard’s appearance, as though they would bind his stout 
actions within the one complete scene which he controls. Three of 
the four times within these ninety lines when weard and healdan 
are joined, they clearly apply to weard Scildinga. Moreover, these 
two words, together and apart, are generally emphasized by allit- 
terative or accentual stress. Weard alliterates thrice (229, 286, 
319); in the two half-lines where it does not alliterate or get a 
main stress, healdan appears and is stressed (241, 305). Healdan, 
which alliterates at the beginning of this passage (230), always 
receives a main stress (241, 296, 305, 317, 319). 

In this poetic employment of repetition and emphasis, we must 
realize a design, a design to fix weard and healdan on Hrothgar’s 
thane, a poetic design to fix him in an auditor’s mind as the holder 
of the guard. It seems unlikely that ferhwearde heold, which comes 
well on in the passage, should not be part of the design. More 
evidence that it is is furnished by comparing it to egwearde heold 
(241), part of the first speech the coast guard makes describing 
his duty: the two half-lines are rhythmically at one. The auditor, 
thus poetically conditioned, will naturally assume the guard when 
this weard-healdan pattern reappears. We can find strong evidence 


4‘ Beowulf 303ff. and 3074ff.’’ Englische Studien, uxvi (1932-33), 329. 
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that the poem itself assumes the success of this repetitive design, 
in its brief recollection of weard Scildinga as Landweard (1890) 
and batwearde (1900) many lines and many adventures later 
when Beowulf returns coastward to his ring-prowed ship. 

Another argument for taking weard Scildinga as gubmod arises 
from the very nature of the word mod, from its general area of 
suggestion and connotation in Old English poetry, especially Beo- 
wulf. This argument for the guard, which Imelmann entirely 
neglected, will be found to be also a strong argument against 
Eoforlic (303), the alternative which Dobbie has allowed. 

Mod, as defined in the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
signifies ‘‘the inner man, the spiritual as opposed to the bodily 
part of man.’ This definition substantially agrees with that of 
Vilhelm Grgnbech, who has written, ‘‘Mod is quite properly the 
soul in its fully awakened state.’’® Virtually all the examples of 
mod given in the Dictionary exhibit this suggestion of inner wake- 
fulness, of spiritual, mental or cardiac vitality. Mod, in itself and 
in its various forms and compounds, seems to be most properly 
applied to heroes, sometimes to dark heroes like Holofernes. In 
one case, modseocness, it is compounded to signify stomach disease. 
Even when applied to waves or bulls, mod suggests a strong inner 
life, usually an inner compulsion to action. 

Beowulf, as a whole, closely adheres to this generally suggestive 
value of mod and effectively employs its connotative power again 
and again, now to evoke the implacability of mighty opposites and 
now the deep-drawn sorrow of strong men’s farewell. Mod most 
often attaches to Beowulf, to his great friends and to his great 
foes: three times it is affixed to Grendel during the struggle at 
Heorot, and twice to the dragon and thrice to Wiglaf in Beowulf’s 
last fight. The half-line which sums up Beowulf’s formal and 
courteous thanks to Unferth for the loan of Hrunting, pat wes 
modig secg (1812), furnishes an excellent example of the force of 
mod. Although that sword had failed him in his sharpest need, 
Beowulf would not blame its edge. He might well recall a reason 
to handle Unferth satirically, but he said he considered that blade 
a good battle-friend and thanked Unferth for the loan of it. The 


5 Joseph Bosworth, revised by T. Northcote Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
(Oxford, 1882-1898), pp. 693-95 and others. 
6 Culture of the Teutons (London, 1931), 1, 251. 
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word modig bears the whole weight of Beowulf’s thoughtful for- 
bearance and generosity at this delicate moment. 

As far as I can ascertain, there is not one instance in Beowulf of 
mod or any of its compounds or variants applied to an inanimate 
object. The same thing can be said about Andreas, by the way. 
At no time, except possibly for the disputed clause, does any form 
ot mod enhance boar images (eofor, eoforlic, swyn, swynlic). 

On the other hand, a compound of mod, modgehygdum (233), 
first asserts the coast guard’s mentality. Moreover, he is repre- 
sented throughout his appearance as stouthearted and active: he 
rides his horse down to the shore, shakes his mighty spear, speaks 
out with bravery and aplomb three times (to Beowulf’s once), 
points out Heorot to the Geat band and, finally, turns his horse 
to go back to his duty. Indeed the brave actions, understanding 
and courtesy of Hrothgar’s thane dominate this passage of the 
poem. Imelmann has pointed out nouns like hildedeor (312) and 
gudbeorna (genitive plural with swm) (314) which further insist 
on the coast guard’s bold bearing. Gupmod is exactly the proper 
word to deseribe him. 

Carleton Brown apparently felt the strong need for a human 
figure to bear the weight of gubmod and to hold the guard; he has 
proposed an otherwise unmentioned boat guard.’ This suspiciously 
sudden new guard would require a new emendation. Brown ar- 
gued against the Imelmann interpretation by quoting Fr. Klaeber’s 
common sense query, ‘‘Did the doughty warriors really need pro- 
tection on their way?’’® The coast guard himself, as Imelmann had 
pointed out, answers this objection in his own last speech : 


“Mel is me to feran; feder alwalda 

mid arstafum eowic gehealde 

sida gesunde. Te to se wille 

wid wrad werod wearde healdan.” (316-319) 


He has stood surety for (as well as against) Beowulf’s band in 
their progress through a strange and suspicious land; having 
pointed them to their goal, he must return to his prime duty, 
which now includes the protection of their ship, and leave them to 
the watchfulness of God. 

I cannot believe we would be right to interrupt the poetic de- 
sign which has been woven about weard Scildinga with a new, 


7 “Some Textual Notes.” PMLA, Lit (1938), 910-16. 
8 Beowulf, 3rd ed. (New York, 1950), p. 140. 
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miscellaneous boat guard who would only detract from our im- 
pression of the stout warrior who first sighted Beowulf’s proud 
vessel, who has acted toward its heroic burden with constant in- 
trepidity and who has promised that his own magupegnas (293) 
will hold with honor nacan on sande (295). Yet, surely Brown 
would have agreed that, if we can select between the plural Lo- 
forlic and weard Scildinga, Hrothgar’s doughty thane is, as Imel- 


mann contended, the best choice. 
University of Wisconsin WILLIAM BowMAN PIPER 





BEOWULF 2231a: SINC-FAT (SOHTE) 


At least four attempts have been made to emend Béowwlf 2231a.* 
Since, on the one hand, the first part of the verse, sinc-fat, is legi- 
ble, and, on the other, most of that edge of the MS. on which 
the second portion of the verse appeared is actually missing, both 
the temptation to emend and the need to rely on emendation or 
nothing are present.” 

In his first edition of Béowulf (1857) C.W.M. Grein proposed 
the reading sinc-fat (sdhte), ‘‘(he) sought a precious vessel,’’ 
supplying the missing part from verse 2300a. With the exception 
of W. J. Sedgefield, who included it in his third edition (1935), 
later editors have either ignored or rejected Grein’s emendation. 
None of these editors has, however, proposed a reading which is 
attested elsewhere in the poem, or, for that matter, in the surviving 
eorpus of Old-English poetry.* 

Nor has any editor but Grein suggested an emendation entirely 
defensible in terms of what we can observe of the poet’s usage. Fr. 
Klaeber’s sinc-fat (fierrde), ‘‘(he) carried off a precious vessel,’”* 
while its meaning fits the context admirably, does not take into 
aecount the fact that the element sinc- seems, in each of its other 


1See Fr. Klaeber ed., Béowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, third ed. with 
first and second supplements (Boston, 1950), p. 84 n. and p. 208. 

2T have not seen the MS. itself. Julius Zupitza’s Autotypes (Early English 
Text Society, 77, 1882) seems to indicate that the most one can hope for from 
such scrutinies as those described by A. H. Smith in ‘‘The Photography of 
Manuscripts,’’ London Medieval Studies, 1 (Pt. 2), 179-207, would be some 
trace of the last letter or so of 2231a. 

3 See C. W. M. Grein, Sprachschatz der angelsachsischen Dichter, reissued by 
F. Holthausen and J. J. Kohler, Heidelberg, 1912, under sinc-fet. 

4Fr. Klaeber ed., Béowulf (Boston, 1950), p. 208. Since Klaeber does not 
mention in the supplemental ‘‘Notes on the Text’’ line 223la, he must be 
supposed still to prefer his emendation supplied in a note on page 208. 
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appearances with -fat (-fatu), intended to alliterate with another 
element within the same verse :* 

sine-fatu sealde (Bwf 622) 

sizele and sine-fet (Bwf 1200) 

sine-fet sdhte (Bwf 2300) 

Moritz Heyne, in his second edition (1868) of Béowulf, appears 
to have observed the poet’s usage to this extent, for in his emenda- 
tion, sinc-fat (zeseah), ‘‘(he) saw the precious vessel’’, the verb 
supplied alliterates with sinc-. What Heyne has overlooked is the 
rhythm of the other verses containing sinc-fet: all are of the A- 
type while his emendation makes 223la an E-verse. 

That the Béowulf poet might more likely have completed 2231a 
as an A-verse alliterating a b a seems further indicated by other 
verses in which x-fet is an element: 

drine-fet diere (Bwf 2254, 2306) 
madum-fet m#re (Buf 2405) 
Cp. also: ban-fatu bernan (Buf 1116) 

The formula which introduces pér wes swelcra fela, the verse 
which completes |. 2231, seems to be associated in the poet’s mind 
with this alliterative pattern. b@r wes introduces twelve other 
verses in Béowulf. Eight of these are in the off-verse position in 
the line: 

mézrne be meste. b®r wes madma fela (Buf 36) 

hliidne on healle; b#r wes hearpan swoez (Buf 89) 

hador on Heorote. b®r wes heleda dréam (Bwf 497) 

earm and eaxle—b#r wees eall zeador (Bwf 835) 

beornas on blancum, br wes Bio-wulfes (Bwf 856) 

Eode pa to setle. b®r wes symbla cyst (Bwf 1232) 

ellenlice; br wees Atsc-here (Bwf 2122) 

hystum behrorenu; b®r wes helm maniz (Bwf 2762) 

Cp. also: heleb on hodman; n’is b®r hearpan swoéz (Bwf 2458) 
Six of the on-verses of the preceding group of lines alliterate a b a.® 
These six are all type A, including mérne be maste (Bwf 36) which 


5 The alliterative pattern produced by Klaeber’s emendation, a b b, seems 
so rare as to be accidental in A-verses—as fierrde would make 223la—in 
Béowulf. A somewhat cursory check has turned up only one example, and 
alliteration here seems more than likely unintentional: Wiglaf léofa, 2745. 

6Of the four on-verses introduced by the formula pbé@r wes two, 611 and 
1063, contain double alliteration. 
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precedes b&ér wes madma fela, clearly a formulaie variant of 2231b, 
bér wes swelcra fela. 

Francis P. Magoun, Jr., has recently demonstrated the formulaic, 
and hence traditional, character of Béowulf.’ The distinguishing 
mark of traditional poetry is the formula, the recurring verse or 
significant verse element which has proved its usefulness to the 
singers of the tradition. Sinc-fet sdhte cannot, since it appears 
only at 1. 2300, be demonstrated to be a formula. Nevertheless, 
the appearance at |. 2231 of the first measure of a verse metrically 
and alliteratively in accord with the singer’s (or singers’) usage 
and semantically apposite makes it possible for the emender to be 
guided, in this case, by the traditionalism of the poet. 

Finally, the emendation of 2231a to sinc-fat (sdhte) would some- 
what lessen the objection which R. W. Chambers makes in a note 
in which he accepts Heyne’s emendation with misgivings: ‘‘.. . I 
doubt if there is room either for [geseah] or for gendm [supplied 
by Holthausen in his second and third editions] .. . funde might 
fit in.’’® If funde with the long horizontal stroke of its f seems 
possible to Chambers, who has seen the MS., then certainly s with 
its narrower ascender under the crook of which the o of sdhte might 


have been crowded, would seem even more possible. 
Smith College Rosert P. CREED 


POSSIBLE IRISH ANALOGUES FOR THE WIFE'S LAMENT 





A long-time desideratum for the study of the Old English canon 
will be filled when the meeting-ground for Irish churehmen and 
their Anglian converts in the seventh and eighth centuries has been 
explored thoroughly. Until the appearance of such a study, oc- 
easional forays into this territory will turn up tantalizing bits 
and shreds of evidence hinting at the dimensions of the cultural 
bond between Irish monasticism and Northumbria.*| This paper, 
in presenting the results of only one sortie, points to a parallel 

7 Francis P. Magoun, Jr., ‘‘The Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon 
Narrative Poetry,’’ Speculum, xxv (1953), 446-67. 

8R. W. Chambers ed., Béowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment, (Cambridge, 
1920), p. 112. 





1See Charles Donahue, ‘‘Grendel and the Clanna Cain,’’ The Journal of 
Celtic Studies, 1 (1950), 167-75. Also the same author’s ‘‘ Beowulf, Ireland 
and the Natural Good,” Traditio, vm (1949-51), 263-77. 
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rather than a direct link between the Old English Wife’s Lament 
and the Irish poems Liadain and Curithir and To Crinog. 

It was Lea’s opinion that young Benedict of Nursia unwittingly 
had thrown himself into the spiritual breach as well as the brambles 
when he rejected the Tempter in the form of a beautiful female.” 
Benedict’s act was opportune, for the Church was losing ground 
in its fight to maintain the celibacy advocated by Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Hilary. Indeed, in 502, a new bishop of Arles 
wrote to Pope Symmachus imploring that a precept forbidding mar- 
riage to nuns be issued.* This, in spite of the fact that as early as 
325 the Council of Nicaea (attended by British bishops) had legis- 
lated against all but the most innocuous form of female compan- 
ionship for monastic clergy : ‘‘Interdixit per omnia magna synodus, 
non episcopo, non presbytero, non diacono, nee alicui omnino qui 
in clero est, licere subintroductam habere mulierem: nisi forte aut 
matrem, aut sororem, aut amitam, vel eas tantum personas, quae 
suspicionem effugiunt.’”* 

The ecclesiastical legislators who met at Nicaea were anxious to 
discourage the practice of the subintroductae which was to 
have its bothersome equivalents in the focarista and focaria of later 


times.’ Oddly enough, there is no evidence of the Church’s dis- 
taste for an ascetic test involving female proximity practiced 
coevally with the doctrine of celibacy in Irish monasteries which 
were to send their alumni to Northumbria by way of Iona after 
635 and were in turn visited by Northumbrian converts. This 
challenge to monastic continence has been touched only lightly by 
scholars. Thirty years have passed since Gougaud’s claim that 


2Henry C. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church, 
3rd ed. (London, 1907), 1, 123. 


3 Ibid. 


4 Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, et. G. Mansi (Paris, 
1901), 11, Col. 679. 


5 Subintroductae is defined as ‘‘ Mulieres quarum commercium et habitationem 
vitare jubentur clerici; femmes suspectes dont la cohabitation était interdite 
aux ecclésiastiques.’’ W. H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores 
Mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Paris, 1866), Col. 2124. For focaria and 
focarista see Col. 943. 


6Dom Louis Gougaud, ‘‘Mulierum Consortia: Etude sur le syneisaktisme 
chez les ascétes celtiques,’’ Eriw, IX (1921-23), 147-56. See T. Olden, ‘‘On 
the Consortia of the first Order of Irish Saints,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, 11 (1893-96), 415-20. 
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the test of celibacy was of minor importance in the daily routine 
of the Irish monasteries: 


Voila tout ce que les textes latins ou la littérature irlandaise nous apprennent 
sur les manifestations de syneisaktisme en Irlande. C’est done évidemment 
exagérer que d’affirmer, comme |’a fait H. Achelis, que ‘l’ancienne fHglise 
d’Irlande fit de cette forme d’ascétisme le pilier fondamental de son organi- 
sation.’ Pas plus en Irlande que dans le reste de la chrétienté, 1’autorité 
ecclésiastique n’a jamais recommandé ces périlleux rapprochements des sexes.7 

Although Gougaud reproaches Achelis for unseemly exaggera- 
tion, there is evidence in Irish annals, saints’ vitae, and poetry to 
show that the female consort occasionally tried the powers of 
abstinence of certain Irish ecclesiastics. The Catalogue of the Saints 
of Ireland, written probably no later than A. D. 750, records of 
the first order of Irish saints: ‘‘Mulierum administrationem et 
consortia non respuebant; quia super petram Christi fundati, 
ventum tentationis non timebant.’’* An isolated and extreme ver- 
sion of the consort test is given in the Martyrology of Oengus: 
‘Now two maidens with pointed breasts used to lie with him every 
night that the battle with the Devil might be the greater for him.’”® 
This ordeal is similar to that undergone by Aldhelm, who had re- 
ceived early tutelage at the hands of Maildulph, the Irish founder 
of Malmesbury.*° 

Unfortunately there are no documents as yet to corroborate the 
existence of the consort test in the Irish-founded Northumbrian 
monasteries. It is significant, however, that the author of the late 
seventh-century Penttential of Theodore admitted to a problem 
raised by the presence of women in northern monasteries: ‘‘Non 
licet viris feminas habere monachas neque feminis viros; tamen 
nos non destruamus illud quod consuetudo est in hae terra.’’* 

It is reasonable to assume that Northumbrian converts who day- 
by-day met Irish traditions in monasteries founded under the aegis 
of Lindisfarne after 635 knew the touching story told in the ninth- 
eentury Old Irish poem, Liadain and Curithir..* In this poem, two 

7 Gougaud, op. cit., p. 153. 

8 Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, eds. A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs (Oxford, 1873), u, Part I, 292. 

® Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, ed. and trans. Whitley Stokes (London, 1905), 
p- 41. 

10 William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Pontificwm Anglorum, ed. N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton (London, 1870), p. 358. 

11 Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 1, 195. 


12 Liadain and Curithir, ed. and trans. Kuno Meyer (London, 1902). For 
an attempt to point out the classical ring in the stanzas of Liadain and 
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secular persons, the poet Curithir and the poetess Liadain, present 
themselves voluntarily to the abbot of the monastery of Clonfert. 
They ask his aid in helping Liadain maintain her vow of chastity. 
Even under his spiritual direction, they are unable to allay their 
passionate feeling for each other. The Irish poet has Curithir say: 


Beloved is the dear voice that I hear, 
I dare not welcome it! 

But this only do I say: 

Beloved is this dear voice!13 


Liadain answers: 


The voice which comes to me through the wattled wall, 
It is right for it to blame me: 

What the voice does to me, is 

It will not let me sleep.14 


After failing a test akin to that undergone by the monk of the 
Martyrology of Oengus, Curithir embarks on voluntary exile, while 
Liadain takes herself to a strange monastery.*® 

In words which frankly reflect grief of separation, Liadain, 
upon hearing of her lover’s exile, cries: 


I am Liadain 
Who loved Curithir: 
It is true as they say. 


A short while I was 
In the company of Curithir: 
Sweet was my intimacy with him. 


The music of the forest 
Would sing to me when with Curithir, 
Together with the voice of the purple sea.16 


It will be recalled that the exile motif is strong in the Old Eng- 
lish Wife’s Lament of the Exeter Book where it is the wife who 
suffers in exile: 


In solitude I sing this lonely song 

About my fate; and truly can I say 

That of the ills encountered since my youth, 
Ills new and old, most grievous far is this— 
Sorrows of endless exile I endure!17 


Curithir, see John J. Savage, ‘‘An Old Irish Version of Laodamia and Pro- 
tesilaus,’’ Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand 
(New York, 1938), pp. 265-72. 

13 Liadain and Curithir, p. 19. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Exile was a commonly prescribed punishment in the Irish handbooks of 
penance. See John T. McNeill and Helena Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of 
Penance (New York, 1938), pp. 161, 166, 252. 

16 Liadain and Curithir, p. 25. 

11 Select Translations from Old English Poetry, eds. Albert S. Cook and 
Chauncey B. Tinker (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), p. 64. 
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That the strongest bond of affection had held wife and husband 
together before their separation is underlined in poignant words: 


Often we promised faithfully that love 
Should last with life, that separation naught 
But death alone should bring—how different now! 


A longing unfulfilled consumes my life.18 
In addition to the tale of Liadain and Curithir the pathetic story 

of Crinog may have circulated among members of the monastic 
familia in the north or have been encountered by the Northumbrian 
visitors to Ireland mentioned by Bede.*® In the tenth-century 
manuscript of To Crinog, the Irish ecclesiastical author sings the 
praise of a female consort who has survived many a test through 
the years: 

Since then you have slept with four men after me, 

Without folly or falling away: 


I know, I hear it on all sides, 
You are pure, without sin from man. 


At last, after weary wanderings, 

You have come to me again, 

Darkness of age has settled on your face: 
Sinless your life draws near its end. 


You are still dear to me, faultless one, 

You shall have welcome from me without stint: 
You will not let us be drowned in torment; 

We will earnestly practice devotion with you.20 


The Old English Wife’s Lament lacks the monastic setting found 
in Inadain and Curithir or To Crinog, but the three poems emerge 
from the same cultural background. The Old English poet, writing 
in an Irish-founded monastery of Northumbria after 635, may well 
have been acquainted with exile as a form of punishment meted 
out by Irish handbooks of penance. He had met the Irish exile tra- 
dition in such saints’ lives as Adamnan’s Vita Sanctae Columbae.”* 
He was acquainted with the voyage literature surrounding the name 
of St. Brendan.?* Any one of a score of distinguished converts— 


18 Ibid., p. 65. 

19 Bede, Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum in Baedae opera 
historica, ed. and trans. J. E. King (London, 1930), 1, 485-87. 

20 Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry, trans., Kuno Meyer (London, 1928), 
pp. 37-38. 

21 Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. Charles Plummer (Oxford, 1910), 1, 
exxii-cxxiii. 

22 James F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland (New 
York, 1929), 1, 409-11. 
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Caedmon, the exiled Aldfrith, ex-king Ceowulf—had shared with 
Irishmen the misery and ache of separation reflected in Liadain 
and Curithir, To Crinog and The Wife’s Lament. 

Perhaps the author of The Wife’s Lament was an undistinguished 
Northumbrian who had passed through the gates of Lindisfarne 
directly from the court, the war-band, or the village. His stiff 
fingers were slow to fashion letters on vellum; he labored man- 
fully: over the Irish psalters, hymnals and missals; he submitted 
more or less willingly to physical privation equalling what he had 
known outside the vallum. But from the outset of his stay with the 
Irish he shared with them a common nostalgia for home, fireside 
and friends. He could appreciate the ordeal of the consort Crinog 
and he could find sympathy for Liadain and Curithir. Welling 
up from this sympathy may have come the lines of The Wife’s 


Lament based on the convert’s own experience. 
Bradley University GARETH W. DUNLEAVY 





DECLYNEDE, PASSUS IV, L. 133, PIERS THE PLOWMAN, A-TEXT 
In ll. 132-3, Passus IV, of the A-text of Piers the Plowman 


Clerkis that wern confessours couplide hem to-gideris 
For to construe this clause declynede faste, 
declynede presents a problem both in meaning and in function in 
the sentence. This is seen most recently in the gloss given the 
word by David C. Fowler, the latest editor of the A-text.1 Fowler 
labels declynede a verb and gives it the meaning of ‘‘parse.’’ That 
the difficulty is not restricted to our own time is seen in the same 
editor’s collation of the seventeen MSS of the A-text where we 
find no fewer than ten readings for the phrase ‘‘declynede faste.’’? 
In the so-called y group, or second line of transmission,’ all 
fifteen MSS retain decline in some form or another, and the vari- 
ants arise because the scribes felt the word to be a verb and found 
it necessary to supply one or more of the missing conjunction, 
subject, and object. If declynede is to function as a verb in the 
critical reading it is still necessary to emend to ‘‘and they declined 
it fast,’’? although ‘‘they’’ (referring to clerkis) can be under- 
stood. But if declynede were to function as an adjective, emenda- 


1Thomas A. Knott and David C. Fowler (eds.), Piers the Plowman, A 
Critical Edition of the A-Version (Baltimore, 1952). 

2P. 200. 

3 For a description of the various MSS see Knott and Fowler, pp. 22-28. 
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tion would be unnecessary. This function can easily be shown, but 
first declynede must be satisfactorily defined. 

Of the twenty meanings given for decline in the NED, only three 
are possible in this context regardless of how the word is construed. 
These are ‘‘refuse,’’ ‘‘disparage,’’ and an extended application of 
the grammatical sense of the word, i.e., ‘‘recite,’’ ‘‘set forth,’’ 
‘‘narrate.’’ Neither ‘‘refuse’’ nor ‘‘disparage’’ makes much sense 
here except as a verb, which would require the aforementioned 
emendations. Also, it is doubtful that decline had any meaning like 
‘*refuse’’ until the seventeenth century in England;* ‘‘refuse’’ 
appears to be a figurative sense development not found precisely 
in the Latin declinare.’ This leaves ‘‘recite,’’ ‘‘set forth,’’ ‘‘nar- 
rate.’’ 

This general sense of ‘‘recite’’ is attested in English by the NED 
three times (the first in Shakespeare’s Richard III, rv, iv. 97, ‘‘De- 
cline all this and see what thou art.’’). The objection that this, 
too, is a later sense development can be met by reference to French 
where decliner had the meaning of ‘‘narrate’’ as early as the 
eleventh century. The word occurs in vs. 4002 of the Oxford Song 
of Roland, and has been much discussed. But since Herbert K. 
Stone® presented fifteen examples of decliner with this meaning 
in Old French, scholars have considered the matter closed.’ Leo 
Spitzer has also found two similar uses in Spanish poetry of the 
period.* I think we may safely assume that the author of Piers the 
Plowman could have known this meaning from French. 

Stone® explains the rarity of this use by placing the word in the 
‘‘argot of the schools,’’ and says that any writer who used it in a 
popular work ran the risk of being misunderstood. This risk would 
have been even greater in England and tends to explain the diffi- 
culty which the seribes experienced with the word. 

If this meaning is admitted, declynede functions quite well as an 
adjective without emendations, and the two lines may be trans- 


4 The first reference to decline as ‘‘refuse’’ in the NED is 1691. 

5 As for Fowler’s gloss of ‘‘parse,’’ a check of the dictionaries shows that 
it is extremely doubtful that decline ever had this meaning in Latin, French, 
or English. 

6 Modern Philology, Xxxi1 (1936), 337-50. 

7R. 8S. Loomis, Romania, Lxxm (1951), 371, and W. A. Nitze, Modern 
Language Notes, Lx1x (1954), 89. 

8 Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xLv (1925), 128. 

9P. 350. 
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lated ‘‘Clerks that were confessors grouped themselves together in 
order to interpret this quickly recited (narrated, presented, etc.) 
clause (the macaronie verse of ll. 126-27).’’ This interpretation 
is further recommended by the next line in which Reason finds it 
necessary to ‘‘rehersen’’ what he has already said. Presumably 


he went too fast the first time. 
The Johns Hopkins University ALLAN H. ORRICK 


SIR THOPAS’ “CHARBOCLE” 


His sheeld was all of gold so reed 
And ther inne was a bores heed 
A charbocle by his side 
And there he swoor on ale and breed 
How that the geaunt shal be deed 
Bityde what bityde 

**A carbuncle,’’ says Tyrwhitt in his note on the word charbocle 
in this passage, ‘‘was a common bearing.’’? This note has led to 
the general assumption that the ‘‘charbocle’’ is a part of the charge 
on Sir Thopas’ shield. There are, however, certain difficulties in 
this interpretation. 

As an armorial bearing the carbuncle is indeed frequently met 
with, but since it is a development of the central boss of a shield, 
elaborated by radiating metal reinforcements,’ it normally occu- 
pies the whole field. There would be little likelihood of a ‘‘bores 
heed’’ beside it; the two charges would be incongruous in the same 
field. 

Planché suggests that Chaucer may refer to the carbunele not 
as a device but as an actual jewel set in the shield.* Laura Hibbard 
Loomis, too, seems to have a similar solution in mind when she 
sees the carbuncle as a decoration, pointing out as a parallel the 
helm of Guy of Warwick, which was surmounted 

With a cercle of gold pat schon bri3t, 


Wip precious stones on rawe, 
In pe frunt stode a char-bukel stone. 


1 Thomas Tyrwhitt, ed., The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer (Oxford, 1798), 
ul, 485. 

2J. R. Planché, The Pursuivant of Arms (London, 1873), p. 159. 

3 Ibid., p. 160. 

4+Laura Hibbard Loomis, ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ Sources and Analogues of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales, W. F. Bryan and Germaine Demspter, eds. (Chicago, 
1941), pp. 526, 529. 
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But there is no evidence that shields were decorated with jewels 
in Chaucer’s time: effigies, brasses, and illuminations show the 
shields plain or with the devices painted on—and indeed, a shield 
would be a most impractical place for a jewel. Thus there are 
physical obstacles in the way of accepting the carbuncle either as 
an armorial bearing or as a jewel on Thopas’ shield. 

A second difficulty arises from the fourth line of the stanza, 
**And there he swoor on ale and breed.’’ The context suggests that 
the ‘‘there’’ refers to the carbuncle, but if the carbuncle is on the 
shield, this would imply swearing by the shield. Normally we 
would expect a sword, not a shield, in this context. 

But if the carbuncle is not on the shield of Thopas either as an 
armorial bearing or as a decorative jewel, where is it? There are 
two clues to this question. The first is that the reading ‘‘A char- 
bocle by his side’’ suggests that the carbuncle may be not beside 
the boar’s head, but at the side of Sir Thopas. The second lies in 
‘‘the significant omission of any reference to Sir Thopas’ sword,’’ 
first noticed by Irving Linn.’ Professor Linn points out that other 
accounts of a hero’s arming—he mentions Roland, Otuel and 
Clarel—do not fail to mention the sword, yet none is included in 
the list of Sir Thopas’ accouterments. He gives the order in which 
the heroes are armed, and notes that the order is the same for 
each, though Thopas has certain additional items and his sword 
and spurs are not deseribed.* In the arming of Roland, Otuel and 
Clarel, between the shield and the helmet comes the sword, but in 
the arming of Sir Thopas, between the shield and the helmet come 
the jambeaux and the sword-sheath. Professor Linn sees in this 
‘‘the crowning absurdity in Chaucer’s account of the arming of 
Sir Thopas,’’’ but may it not be that the sword is present in 
another guise? 

Immediately following the description of the shield comes the 
mention of the earbuncle. Now, in the fourteenth century sword 
pommels were frequently made of rock crystal and other stones,* 


5 Irving Linn, ‘‘The Arming of Sir Thopas,’’ MLN, ui (1936), 310. 

6 Ibid., p. 309. 

7 Ibid., p. 310. 

8Guy Francis Laking, A Record of European Armour and Arms Through 
Seven Centuries (London, 1920), 1, 138. Laking also shows photographs (Fig. 
171) of three wheel pommels of the late fourteenth century, two of jasper 
and one of rock crystal. 
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while the Caius College MS. of Sir Beues of Hamtoun, assigned to 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, says of the sword of Sir 
Launcelot, ‘‘be pomel was off charbocle ston.’ Clearly sword- 
pommels of semi-precious stone were in use at the time Chaucer 
was writing, and these pommels were sometimes made of carbuncle. 

It should be noted that the reading, ‘‘A charbocle by his side,’’ 
is that established by Professors Manly and Rickert through the 
processes of recension, and is that of most of the MSS. Professor 
Robinson, too, accepts this reading.’® Certain of the MSS., how- 
ever,—notably the Ellesmere—give the reading ‘‘bisyde’’ for ‘‘by 
his side,’’ and this reading has been adopted by Tyrwhitt" and 
Skeat.'* Professor Munly says that ‘‘the correct reading is un- 
doubtedly ‘bisyde,’ . . . changed by most of the scribes, whose vision 
was limited to the single line.’’* ‘‘Bisyde’’ certainly implies that 
both the carbuncle and the boar’s head are on the shield ; however, 
the weight of textual evidence goes toward the reading ‘‘by his 
side.’’ ‘‘Bisyde’’ seems to be preferred by these editors only be- 
cause it accounts for the carbunele. If the carbunele is not on the 
shield, it seems very likely that the recension is correct, and that 
Chaucer intended the line to read ‘‘by his side.’’ 


The ‘‘charbocle,’’ then, may refer not to the shield, but to the 
hitherto missing sword. Sir Thopas may not, after all, have been 
deprived of his most important weapon; the ‘‘swerdes shethe of 
yuory’’ may have had in it a sword worthy of it, a sword upon 
whose jeweled pommel Sir Thopas could lay his hand and swear 
by ‘‘ale and breed’’ that he would slay the giant. 

The Johns Hopkins University Joun L. MELTON 


® Sir Beues of Hamtouwn, Eugen Kolbing, ed. (EETS, ES, No. 48, London, 
1886), p. 210. 

19 F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933), 
p. 199. 

11 Tyrwhitt, p. 67. 

12 Walter W. Skeat, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 
1894), Iv, 195. 

13 John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales 
(Chicago, 1940), rv, 500. 
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THE DERING VERSION OF SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY 1V 


The Dering version of King Henry 1V* has been thought to be 
derived from Q5 of 1 Henry IV, published in 1613; this on account 
of the large number of textual agreements between the Dering ver- 
sion and that quarto. These agreements can, however, be explained 
very plausibly on a different hypothesis, namely, that the Dering 
text embodied the correct readings and the quarto came indepen- 
dently into agreement with it. Ql of 1 Henry JV was very badly 
printed. It was obviously a popular play, and the publishers, first 
Andrew Wise and then Matthew Law, apparently took unusual 
pains in re-issuing it. The errors in Q1 were, for the most part, 
simple blunders quite within the reach of an intelligent compositor. 
Q2 makes many corrections, Q3 a good many, and Q5 does a re- 
markably good job, but these correctors did not restore all the 
original readings, for the Dering version still has four or more and, 
a most difficult thing to explain, retains its own differences and 
peculiarities unchanged by any contacts with Q5. 

The Dering manuscript is written in a normal late Elizabethan 
secretary hand with no obvious Jacobean inter-mixtures. This hand 
is to be sharply discriminated from that of Sir Edward Deryng, 
who has marked the manuscript up in various ways at a date thought 
to be about 1623. His purpose seems to have been the preparation 
of the manuscript for amateur performance. The paper (water- 
mark, pitcher surmounted by a crescent, with initials P.O.) was 
in use at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The fact that the Dering version may be older than the earliest 
quarto of the Henry IV plays opens a most interesting field of 
speculation. The Dering play tells the complete and original story 
of Prince Hal—the tavern life, the robbery, the reproaches of King 
Henry IV and their travesty in the tavern, the defeat and death 
of Hotspur, the stealing away of the crown, the coronation and the 
rejection of Falstaff. The Dering version follows the plot of 17 Henry 


* The manuscript containing this play was discovered in 1844 in possession 
of the Dering family at Surrenden in Kent, and was edited for the Shakespeare 
Society by J. O. Halliwell in 1845. The manuscript is now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. See Sir Edmund Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 
1930), 1, 378; Henry IV Part I. New Variorum Edition. Ed. 8. B. Hemingway 
(Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 495-501; Second Part of Henry the Fourth. Ed. 
M.A. Shaaber (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 645-50. 
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IV very closely. It is shorter and does not contain certain scenes. 
It is the part corresponding to 2 Henry IV that reveals the issue 
and provides a probable solution. The Dering play follows what we 
may believe is the original story strictly, and, if this play was 
derived from 1 and 2 Henry IV as they stand, we must believe in a 
drastic cut, for in it there is no trace of Justice Shallow and his 
household, the Ancient Pistol, Doll Tearsheet and the Boy, with a 
Chief Justice whose part is confined to one short formal speech. 
The remnant of the northern rebels with the trickery of Prince 
John do not appear. One merely asks why these things should be 
totally overlooked in any condensation, or what motive could possi- 
bly have caused such a thing, or from whence came the Shakespeare 
scholarship necessary to perform such an operation. Let us put it 
this way: if you subtract the Dering play from the two parts of 
Henry IV as we have them, you will have left just those parts that 
A. E. Morgan and others have suspected of being revisional, and 
the debris will be a multitude of minor improvements. If you doubt 
this, examine 2 Henry IV, Act II, scene i, the attempt of the Hostess 
to arrest Falstaff for debt, along with its parallel in the Dering 
version, where the former is certainly an amplification and revision 
of the latter. 

The end of this speculation is that we have in the Dering version 
a manuscript of Henry IV when it was one play and not two, and 
one might add that it was after the name of Oldcastle had been 
changed to Falstaff and before Shakespeare had made his original 
into a two-part play. 

University of Missouri HARDIN CRAIG 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Equatorie of the Planetis Edited from Peterhouse MS. 75.1, edited by 
Derek J. Price with a linguistic analysis by R. M. Wilson. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 214, frontispiece, 27 plates, 21 
figures. 


The dust-jacket of this beautifully printed and illustrated book bears the 
phrase ‘‘A manuscript treatise ascribed to Chaucer.’’ It is true that the 
editor, Derek J. Price, 1951 Imperial Chemical Industries Fellow in the History 
of Science at Christ’s College, Cambridge, devotes a number of pages to ‘‘the 
possibility that a portion of the volume may be attributed to Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and was perhaps written in his own hand.’’ At the same time, Mr. Price very 
justly urges that, because his text is one of the few astronomical works in 
Middle English, it has an importance which amply justifies its publication, 
quite apart from any association with Chaucer (p. 3). 

The edition itself is a model of meticulous thoroughness. In the Introduction 
to his commentary, the editor notes that The Equatorie of the Planetis occupies 
only the last seven folios of the manuscript and that the preceding 71 folios 
are given over to tables of astronomical and mathematical data more or less 
germane to the subject of the treatise. He further explains that the “equatorie 
of the planetis’’ is an astronomical instrument helpful in determining the 
ecliptic longitudes of the planets and the latitude of the Moon. Geometrico- 
mechanical calculators of this sort adapted to planetary determinations were 
known to the Arabians as early as the eleventh century and were perfected by 
such later astronomers as John of Liniéres, who has left us a tract on the sub- 
ject. Despite the usefulness of equatoriwm planetarium in simplifying the 
work of casting a horoscope, for example, only two fragmentary instruments 
seem to have survived from mediaeval times, of which the better is at Merton 
College, Oxford. Of the astrolabe, on the other hand, designed primarily to 
locate the so-called fixed stars, more than a thousand specimens are in existence 
(pp. 119-36). 

The editor has given us what may be called a diplomatic transcription of 
The Equatorie of the Planetis and opposite each of the fourteen pages of the 
text is a photograph of the corresponding manuscript leaf. Moreover, a rather 
free Modern English rendering is provided for readers impatient with Middle 
English. The astronomical and mathematical tables in the manuscript are ana- 
lyzed and carefully described, folio by folio, and five leaves from this section 
are reproduced and partially transcribed for illustrative purpose (pp. 75-92). 
In a later chapter, ancther leaf of tabular data (fol. 5v) is reproduced for the 
reason that in a Latin note on this leaf, to be discussed presently, appears 
the name ‘‘Chaucer.’’ 

The non-scientific reader will find that no pains have been spared in helping 
him to understand The Equatorie of the Planetis. Not only is the treatise fully 
annotated, but the chapter on the Ptolemaic theory of the plants with lucid dia- 
grams and a special section on technical terms will be recognized as having 
value for the mediaevalist extending far beyond its application to the treatise 
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on the equatorium. The remainder of the critical apparatus consists of a com- 
ment on palaeography, a linguistic analysis by Mr. Wilson, a full discussion 
of the grounds for suggesting Chaucer as the author, a glossary, and appendices 
on cipher passages occurring in the manuscript and also on other mediaeval 
works on astronomy. 

To pass judgment on the strictly scientific material in the commentary is 
beyond the competence of the present reviewer. About the textual work and 
the linguistic analysis, however, there can be no cavil, except that the latter is 
unnecessarily elaborate in view of the plain fact that the work is in the Eng- 
lish of London or Southeast Midlands — the same dialect in which Chaucer’s 
works are preserved. Moreover, the vocabulary corresponds well with Chaucer’s, 
especially that of his Treatise on the Astrolabe. Yet, rather than drawing any 
final conclusions from linguistic evidence, Mr. Wilson merely observes that 
nothing in style or language is ‘‘definitely against Chaucerian authorship’’ 
(p. 148). Mr. Price is equally cautious in his overt statements. In his Preface, 
for example, he warns that there is ‘‘ nothing in this book which can by itself 
be accepted as definite proof of authorship; there is, however, a mass of lesser 
evidence which has the cumulative effect of suggesting that this is a Chaucer 
holograph . . .’’ (p. xv). Im the face of this remark, it is interesting that 
Mr. Price uses the symbol ‘‘C’’ (Chaucer) to designate the handwriting of 
The Equatorie; the other hand represented in the manuscript he indicates by 
‘*8’’ (professional scribe). 

The demonstrable facts are that The Equatorie was written in the English 
of the Southeast Midlands and that its date, as established by internal evidence, 
is 1392. The painstaking revisions and corrections, among other features, make 
it seem likely that we have here a holograph work. The argument that the 
treatise is not by the astronomer, Simon Bredon, as an early librarian’s note 
would have it, is also entirely plausible (pp. 149-56). Nothing seems to be 
known about the treatise, then, which would make composition by Chaucer 
an impossibility. \ 

The more positive arguments supporting the theory are three in number: 
First is Chaucer’s well-known interest and competence in the field of astronomy. 
Indeed, Mr. Price remarks that, after his initial glance at the manuscript, he 
was inclined to think that it contains portions of Chaucer’s Treatise on the 
Astrolabe lacking in the known Chaucer manuscripts. But even after it became 
apparent that the instrument in question is an equatorium rather than an astro- 
labe, authorship by Chaucer could be accepted as a distinct possibility on the 
grounds that the poet adapted some Latin work now lost in order to supplement 
the instruction in astronomy he had provided ‘‘Lyte Lowys’’ in his Astrolabe 
only one year earlier (pp. 156-59). This theory is attractive, but it would be 
strengthened if one could find a clear parallelism of intent and perhaps of 
method in The Astrolabe and The Equatorie. This the reviewer is unable to do. 
Part I of The Astrolabe consists of a description of the instrument: the parts 
are named (‘‘ring,’’ ‘‘toret,’’ ‘‘moder,’’ ‘‘reule,’’ ‘‘riet,’’ etc.) and the 
various circles and markings are identified. Chaucer’s intention is obviously to 
give little Lewis the information needed for understanding the worked ‘‘con- 
clusions’’ or problems that make up Part II, such as ‘‘to knowe with which 
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degre of the zodiak eny sterre fix in thin Astrolabe arisith upon the est 
orisonte ...’’ (Part II, par. 19). 

The Equatorie, on the other hand, begins not with a simple description but 
rather with a detailed account of how one would construct a very large and 
cumbersome instrument, the principal parts of which are the face, a metal- 
covered disk no ‘less than six feet across, and the epicycle, a metal rim of the 
same diameter. The emphasis in the first half of the work is heavily on the 
materials to be used (wood, parchment, latten, brass), on the proper way of 
laying out the numerous circles and lines of aux, and on the delicate problem 
of graduating both the face and the epicycle in degrees and minutes. The next 
section explains how the equatorium must be set in calculating the positions 
of Sol, Mercury, and Luna, and the treatise concludes with three worked exam- 
ples. Compared with The Astrolabe of Chaucer, The Equatorie reads somewhat 
like an instrument-maker’s manual. One wishes the editor had taken such dif- 
ferences more fully into account. 

Correspondences in vocabulary, already mentioned, and, more particularly, 
an allusion in The Equatorie to a treatise on The Astrolabe make up the second 
kind of evidence suggestive of Chaucer. The full reference to the astrolabe 
runs as follows: ‘‘which lyne is cleped in the tretis of the astrelabie the 
midnyght line’’ (fol. 72v, lines 29-30). That Chaucer’s work is the only English 
discussion of the astrolabe known to have been in existence in 1392 and that it 
contains the expression ‘‘lyne of midnyght’’ (Astrolabe, Part I, par. 4) open 
up several possibilities — namely: (1) that the author of The Equatorie was 
Chaucer himself; (2) that, if some other writer, he was acquainted with 
Chaucer’s treatise; or (3) that the writer was referring to another work on 
the astrolabe, possibly in Latin, and that in ‘‘midnight line’’ he was using a 
commonly accepted English term for one of the radii of the celestial sphere 
inscribed on his instrument. Unhappily, the present state of our knowledge 
does not justify a final decision in this matter. 

The third type of evidence adduced by Mr. Price is palaeographic and it 
includes the appearance of the name Chaucer on fol. 5v, a manuscript leaf 
that seems destined to achieve some fame. No certain samples of Chaucer’s 
hand remain to us, yet, among the several that have been proposed as possible 
Chaucer holographs is one, a Public Records Office entry reported by Manly 
in 1927, the script of which bears a resemblance to hand C of the Peterhouse 
manuscript, in the editor’s opinion. This similarity is especially notable in 
the writing of the name Chaucer in the Public Records Office document and the 
name as it appears in the rather cryptic Latin note in the Peterhouse manu- 
script. Mr. Price demonstrates this similarity by superimposing a reproduction 
of one name on the other by the device of a transparent slip (p. 164). He 
candidly observes, however, that too much may not be made of the similarity 
' because vernacular hands of this period are likely to exhibit many features in 
common (p. 163). 

The Latin passage on fol. 5v containing the name is, unfortunately, unen- 
lightening. If Mr. Price is correct in his expansion of the abbreviations, it 
may be read as follows: ‘‘the difference (in number of days) between (the 
year of) Christ and the (year of the) radix of Chaucer.’’ The statement as a 
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whole apparently has reference to a series of numbers standing opposite which 


sa gees i in sexagesimal notation the number of days in 1392 years. The term 


radix may +he taken to designate the tables or radices in the manuscript which 
set forth such values as the mean motus, mean argument, mean auges, and 
true auges of the planets and which are based on the radix date of 31 Decem- 
ber 1392 at the longitude of London (p. 79). Mr. Price is inclined to interpret 
this note as implying authorship of The Equatorie by Chaucer, but again he 
admits the possibility of other explanations (pp. 159-62). On the whole, how- 
ever, the ‘‘radix Chaucer’’ note constitutes the strongest piece of evidence 
brought forth in the book. 

In this excellent edition of The Equatorie of the Planetis, Mr. Price and his 
linguistic collaborator, Mr. Wilson, make a contribution of major importance 
to mediaeval studies. It is equally clear that new and more positive evidence 
must be forthcoming before the work may be definitely attributed to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, as is acknowledged everywhere in the book except in the perhaps 
unfortunate phrase on the dust-jacket. 

Stanford University RoBert W. ACKERMAN 





Novels of the Eighteen-Forties, by Kathleen Tillotson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 328. 


Specifically avoiding a conventional ‘‘decade-study,’’ Mrs. Tillotson set 
herself the more difficult task of making the decade illuminate its novels 
and the novels their decade. To this end the plan of the book is both interesting 


and artful. 

There is a long Part I, unhappily called ‘‘Introductory,’’ in which Mrs. 
Tillotson deals principally with the nature and tastes of the reading public in 
the 1840’s; with the rapport between authors and readers; with professional 
criticism; with the effects of circulating libraries and the conditions of publi- 
cation, particularly serial publication; with the growing interest in artistic 
representation of social and religious problems; with the relationship between 
novels of the 1840’s and those of the past. This is a great range of subject, 
even for 156 pages, but, far from being heterogeneous, Mrs. Tillotson’s dis- 
course, as I shall presently show, is highly unified. 

Part II is devoted to a careful analysis of Dombey and Son, Vanity Fair, 
Jane Eyre, and a shorter, though no less perceptive, examination of Mary 
Barton. Each novel in some way reveals its author meeting the challenge to 
responsibility, a challenge which, according to Mrs. Tillotson, was most overtly 
given by Carlyle. For her Dombey and Son is the first work of Dickens ‘‘in 
which a pervasive uneasiness about contemporary society takes the place of 
an intermittent concern with specific social wrongs.’’ She calls attention to 
the ‘‘deeper tone’’ of Vanity Fair, as compared with Thackeray ’s miscellaneous 
satirical journalism, and to ‘‘the enfolding of the satirist within the moralist.’’ 
Though evidently indebted to Chartism and Past and Present, Mary Barton, 
she believes, transcends the ‘‘novel with a purpose’’ by presenting an inte- 
gration of social conscience and art. Jane Eyre is somewhat troublesome, hav- 
ing of the four ‘‘the least relation to its time.’’ Mrs. Tillotson sees, however, 
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in Charlotte Bronté’s painful rejection of the Angrian fantasia in favor of 
searching out the mysteries of genuine character the response of a matured con- 
science to the demands of the times. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Tillotson is by no means satisfied with showing how four 
representative novelists of the 1840’s expressed their awareness of contemporary 
unrest. She is equally concerned with the novels as works of art. In her two 
most penetrating analyses—of Dombey and Son and of Vanity Fair—she co- 
gently demonstrates the maintenance of unity through a variety often rich 
enough to bewilder the merely responsive reader. In one the unity is effected 
by the pertinence of everything to the contest for Dombey’s soul (with Joe 
Bagstock as ‘a kind of comic Mephistophelean power’); in the other by the 
systematic substitution of ‘‘the positive truth . . . for the conventions of 
fiction,’’ as revealed in the action and in the persistence and consistency of 
Thackeray ’s own commentary. Throughout Part II Mrs. Tillotson shows criti- 
cal acuity of a very high order, and her interpretations are the more valuable 
for being based on thoughtful and well-informed reading rather than on the 
prescriptions of any coterie of criticism. 

Though independently illuminating, the essays on the four novels have 
their full value as extensions of Part I. By emphasizing novels more than 
novelists Mrs. Tillotson is able to restate the tastes and attitudes of contem- 
porary readers; the combination of immediacy and perspective thus gained is 
one of the organizing principles of this long section. Unity also results from 
her development of the thesis that in the 1840’s the novel ‘‘ was in the process 
of becoming the dominant form.’’ This has more than a quantitative signifi- 
cance. Mrs. Tillotson seems to mean that, viewed as a literary organism, the 
novel was at last, after a promising though uneven childhood and adolescence, 
attaining a maturity independent of the excellences of individual artists. 
Critics of the 1840’s could feel this to be so, but they could scarcely know 
that the maturity would be continuous and decisive. In 1956 one can clearly 
see the consequences: the popular assumption that a man of letters must be a 
writer of fiction; the aspiration of most young writers to excellence in fiction 
—or criticism of fiction—rather than in poetry, essay, or drama; and, most 
important of all, the fact that ‘‘the light reading of our ancestors’’ has be- 
come an object of the most serious regard and study, to an extent that Henry 
Tilney could not have envisioned. By 1850 novelists had overcome the in- 
veterate opposition to their chosen form, and since then the remaining op- 
ponents, though sometimes limitedly effective, have been powerless to interrupt 
its growth through convention and revolt to its present eminence, good or bad, 
in literary culture. Thus Mrs. Tillotson is actually discussing a crucial period 
in a historical continuity whose end cannot be foreseen, any more than its next 
century could have been foreseen in the 1840’s. 

Novels of the Eighteen-Forties is a most engaging book, despite its unpre- 
possessing title. Of its many merits, some of which I have tried to suggest, 
the principal one is its adherence to a precise methodology, composed of soci- 
ology and literary criticism working in harmony upon material which demands 
both. 

State University of Iowa W. R. IRwIN 
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